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RNEST DEWALD’s years of devotion to our Department of 
Art and Archaeology and its Art Museum come to an end 
on June 30, 1960. The fate that overtakes members of 


the faculty at age sixty-eight, no matter how young and sprightly 


they may feel in spirit, mind, and body, has caught up with 
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him and even the fact that such as he are so nearly unique and 
irreplaceable offers no alternative. We who have been his col- 
leagues, or have shared with him in even a minor degree the 
joy of assembling examples of the rare and beautiful, shall 
always remain deeply in his debt. It ts altogether fitting, there- 
fore, that the present issue of The Record should comprise 
notes by members of the Department on matters relative to the 
Museum and should appear as a sort of Fests¢ hrift in his honor. 
Ernest Theodore DeWald, of Swiss and Alsatian ancestry, was 
born in New Brunswick, New Jersey, September 18th, 1891, 
and was graduated from Rutgers University (Phi Beta Kappa) 
in his twentieth year. At once he became a teacher (Classics 
and French) at the Kinesley School, Essex Fells. This was fol- 
lowed by graduate studies at Princeton (A.M. 1914, Ph.D. 
1916). Then came the First World War. DeWald did his stint 
as Second and First Lieutenant in the Army; in 1916 he was 
appointed Assistant Military Attaché, American Legation, 
serne, Switzerland, and held that position until he was trans- 
ferred to a similar post in Warsaw (1919). At this time he began 
to think seriously of a career in music. He had a good voice; 
why not become a professional singer? Fortunately tor us, Dean 
West was able to persuade him to return to the academic world, 
but singing remains his favorite avocation. A summary of De- 
Wald’s record as a teacher on the university level reads: 


Instructor, History of Art, Rutgers University and the New 
Jersey College for Women, 1920-1928. (Rutgers honored 
its alumnus with an L.H.D. in 1946.) 

\ssistant Professor, Columbia University, 1923-1925. 

\ssociate Professor, Princeton University, 1925-1935. 

Professor, Princeton University, 1938-1960. 

Director, The Art Museum, Princeton University, 1947-1960. 


His Princeton career was interrupted by a Guggenheim Fel 
lowship in 1927, a Fulbright Research Fellowship in Italy in 
1952, and by the Second World War. When the United States 
entered that conflict, DeWald was commissioned Major (1943) 
and discharged three years later Lieutenant Colonel. He served 
with distinction as Director of Monuments, Fine Arts and Ar- 
chives Subcommission during the Italian campaign (1943-1945) 
and in Austria (1945-1946). His decorations (which followed 
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that of Chevalier de la Couronne de Belgique, awarded in 1937 
in recognition of his work in arranging a special exhibition of 
Belgian art in this country): Order of the British Empire, 1946; 
Legion of Merit, 1946; Stella della Solidarita, 1951. 

When he put aside his uniform he was appointed, in suc- 
cession to Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Director of Princeton's Art 
Museum. Here he found himself in a niche thoroughly to his 
liking, since, by education and by flair for the authentic in art 
of high quality, he was pertectly fitted to put new life into 
a small collection and make it grow. Under DeWald the de- 
velopment of the Museum's holdings was phenomenal, although 
handicapped by lack of space, by inadequate installations, and 
especially by a poverty-stricken budget. In his retirement (he 
will remain in Princeton, praise be!) may he live to see the day 
when a generous share from the University’s campaign for $53,- 
000,000 Creates a museum-building werthy of Princeton and, at 
long last, puts on exhibition the great bulk of its treasures 
now 1n storage. 

DeWald retired will not become a gentleman of leisure. His 
typewriter will keep him out of mischief, busier than ever bring- 
ing to completion A History of Italian Painting on which he 
has diligently labored. Added to his previous books (The Stutt- 
gart Psalter, 1930; Pietro Lorenzetti, 1930; The Illustrations of 
the Utrecht Psalter, 1932; The Illustrations in the Manuscripts 
of the Septuagint, 1941) the present project will insure his 
permanent reputation as a scholar. 

So, VALE ATQUE AVE, Ernest, and may you gladden the 
hearts of your friends tor many years. Our affectionate best 
wishes! 

Carl Otto von Kienbusch ‘o6 

Chairman of the Advisory Councils for 
The Department of Art and Archae- 
ology and of The Art Museum 
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A DRAWING BY TADDEO ZUCCARO 


OME has many hidden or ignored cycles of fresco decora- 
tion, particularly of the late sixteenth century. One of 
these is in the Oratorio di Sta. Lucia del Gontalone, 
decorated in the early 1570's with scenes from the Passion of 
Christ by five of the most popular artists in Rome at that time.’ 

Recently Ernest DeWald purchased for the Art Museum a very 
fine drawing related in a problematic fashion to one of these 
frescoes,” that of the Prophet and Sibyl (Figure 1) painted by 
Federigo Zuccaro above his fresco of the Flagellation of Christ. 
In the painting, large seated figures of a Prophet and a Sibyl! 
are surrounded by angels and pufti, two of whom bear tablets 
inscribed with the verse, Et fui flagellatus tota dies, et castigatio 
mea in matutinis (Psalm 73: 14), appropriate to the Flagella- 
tion below. 

The Princeton drawing (Figure 3), however, carries in its 
right lower corner the signature of Federigo Zuccaro’s older 
brother, Laddeo Zuccaro, and on the opposite corner the date 
1559, both inscribed in the same ink and with the same pen 
as that of the drawing. Both the date on the drawing and the 
fact that Taddeo Zuccaro died in 1566 indicate that the Prince- 
ton drawing cannot have been prepared for the fresco in Sta. 


| The artists and principal scenes are: 


Livio Agresti—Last Supper and Crucifixion. 

Marco da Siena—Resurrection 

Cesare Nebbia—Crowning with Thorns and Ecce Homo. 
Raflaellino da Reggio—Christ before Pilate. 

Federigo /uccaro—Flagellation. 


These frescoes are now in a lamentable, neglected condition. In tgs52 the 
Oratorio was serving as a storehouse for a local grocery store housed in front 
of it. 

1 am able to reproduce Zuccaro’s fresco of a Prophet and Sibyl (Figure 1) above 
the Flagellation with the kind assistance of the Bibliotheca Hertziana at Rome, 
which furnished me a copy of their photograph of the fresco. 

2 Accession number 59-29; height 0.255 m., width o.g11 m.; pen and brown 
ink and brown wash on white paper with slight traces of pencil beneath, later 
retouches in a darker ink on the features of most of the faces and in particular 
most of the head of the central putto facing the Prophet; a very narrow black 
margin has been added to the drawing covering part of the signature. A much 
later pencilled inscription on the mount notes that the drawing belonged to 
the “Jonathan Richardson Coll.” Purchased through the Caroline G. Mather 
Fund. 
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Figure 1. Fresco in the Oratorio di Sta. Lucia del Gonfalone, Rome, by Federigo 
Zuccaro 


Lucia del Gontalone, which was executed in 1573 by Federigo. 
To add to the complexity of this relationship there are two 
other drawings related to both the Roman fresco and the Zuc- 
caro drawing at Princeton. 

One drawing in the Albertina at Vienna,’ attributed to Fed- 
erigo Zuccaro (Figure 2), is the least like the fresco and the 
other drawings. It is only the group of the Prophet and two 
angels at the left that suggests that this drawing belongs to the 
series. It seems to me possible, however, that this drawing ts 
a preliminary sketch by Taddeo Zuccaro for this Composition, 
since it reveals some resemblance to a drawing by him in 
Windsor Castle’ which is an early idea tor his fresco of The 


\. Stix and L. Fréhlich-Bum, Beschretbender Katalog der Handzeichnungen 


in der Graphischen Sammlung Albertina, U1, Vienna, 1932. p. 33. no. 258. Our 


Figure 2 is reproduced with the kind permission of the Albertina 


tA. Popham and Wilde Ttalian Drau ings of thre Nl and 
Centuries in the Collection of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle, London 
1949, P. 354. no. 1067, pl. By 
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Figure 2. Drawing in the Albertina, Vienna, attributed to Federigo Zuccaro 


Blinding of Elymas in 8. Marcello al Corso, Rome, executed in 
1564. [The pose of the Sibyl in the Albertina drawing is very 
unlike the Sta. Lucia tresco or the other drawings. Seated tron- 
tally, her head is turned in profile toward her right to look into 
the open book held by the pufti at her side, while her left 
arm holds the upper edge of another open book supported by 
a third putto. This pose is a reversal of that of Michelangelo's 
Erythaean Sibyl on the Sistine ceiling except in respect to the 
feet and left arm. Behind the figures is inscribed a trame with 
a circular panel, as if an oculus window, in the center. 
\nother drawing, in the Biblioteca Reale at Turin,’ is surely 
a preparatory one by Federigo Zuccaro (Figure 4) tor his fresco 
of Sta. Lucia del Gontalone. In the drawing the Sibyl has as- 
sumed her contemplative pose of the tresco, her head supported 
by her left arm. In fact, save for the two rear angels, the draw- 
ing agrees very Closely with the fresco. The highlights and shad- 


\. Bertini, 7 disegni italiani della Biblioteca Reale di Torino, Rome, 1958, 


Pp. 57. mo. 437. Our Figure 4 is reproduced with the kind permission of the 
Biblioteca Reak 
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Figure 3. Drawing in Princeton signed by Laddeo Zuccaro 


ows resemble those of the fresco, suggesting that the drawing 
was primarily a study of the lighting for the executed painting. 

The drawing at Princeton (Figure 3) is almost identical in 
composition with that at Turin. It is so close that if it were 
not signed one might suspect it of being a copy. In the Prince- 
ton drawing the Prophet is seated slightly behind the Sibyl. 
His left foot, therefore, is supported on its ball as in the Alber- 
tina drawing and not projecting from the frontal edge as in 
the Turin drawing of Federigo or in his fresco. There are also 
important differences in the treatment of the highlights and 
shadows. In the Turin drawing the shadow cast on the Prophet's 
shoulder by his head resembles the fresco, but it is not at all 
the same in the Princeton drawing. This is also true of the high- 
light on the left leg of the Sibyl and on the right leg of the 
putto next to the Sibyl. 

If my interpretation of the order of the drawings is correct, 
Taddeo Zuccaro must have created the basic composition some- 
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Figure 4. Drawing in the Biblioteca Reale, Turin, by Federigo /uccaro. 


time before or in 1559 as represented in the rather rough A\l- 
bertina sketch (Figure 2). Then in 1559 he altered the group 
and prepared a finished drawing preserved as the signed and 
dated one at Princeton (Figure 4). This drawing must have 
come into the possession of Federigo Zuccaro at the death of 
his brother in 1566, as we know other drawings did. For exam- 
ple, Vasari notes in 1568 that Federigo owned drawings by his 


brother of “fatti di Nostra Donna . . . di penna e chiaroscuro” 
for unexecuted frescoes in a chapel of the Duomo of Urbino.* 
About 1573 when Federigo was commissioned to paint the 
Flagellation and its accompanying Prophet and Sibyl tor the 
Oratorio di Sta. Lucia del Gontalone, he must have resurrected 
laddeo’s drawing and created the preparatory study in Turin 
(Figure 4), which received minor alterations in the completed 

6G. Vasari, Le vite de’ pit eccellenti pittori, scultori ed architettori, ed. G. 
Milanesi, VII, Florence, 1881, p. 8o. 
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fresco (Figure 1). He not only changed the rear angels but 
made the face of the Sibyl that of an aged woman rather than 
the sweet, youthful one of Taddeo’s conception. 

This is not an unusual procedure for Federigo with respect 
to his brother's drawings. Indeed his Flagellation, also in Sta. 
Lucia, shows to a lesser extent the same thing. The figure in 
the left foreground, seen from the rear, is taken out of a draw- 
ing in Windsor Castle’ by his brother for his fresco of The 
Donation of Charlemagne in the Sala Regia of the Vatican 
Palace. Taddeo omitted this figure in his executed painting at 
the Vatican, and Federigo could, therefore, use it in his fresco 
at Sta. Lucia without any semblance of repetition. This sug- 
gests that the 1559 composition of Taddeo, as preserved in the 
Albertina and Princeton drawings, was probably never trans- 
lated into paint, but the rough sketch in the Albertina may 
have been an unused idea for one of his commissions prior to 
1559 In which a Prophet and Sibyl were to accompany a re- 
ligious scene. So, for example, in 1556 in the Mattei Chapel 
ot Sta. Maria della Consolazione at Rome Taddeo Zuccaro 
painted scenes from the Passion of Christ accompanied by two 
Prophets flanking the Crucifixion and two Sibyls in the arch 
above, and as Vasari notes: “Le quali quattro figure trattano 
della Passione di Cristo,” in a manner similar to the later 
frescoes in Sta. Lucia del Gontalone. 


David R. Cofthn 


7A. E. Popham and J. Wilde, op. cit., pp. 354-955. no. 1070, fig. 202. 
*G. Vasari, op. cit., p. &4. 
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TWO PORTRAITS BY THOMAS SULLY 


wo fine portraits by the American painter Thomas Sully 

(1783-1872), bequeathed to Princeton University by the 

late Rufus King tv of New York, have recently been 
deposited in the Art Museum. The portraits are those of Mr. 
King’s great-great-aunt, Caroline Thomas Alston (Figure 2), 
and her husband, William Alston (Figure 1). 

Rufus King (who was related to the well-known Federalist 
statesman and diplomat of the same name) had no direct con- 
nection with Princeton University. However, in 1949, four years 
before his death, he had been impressed by accounts in New 
York newspapers of the gift to the Art Museum of Sully’s full- 
length portrait of Mrs. Reverdy Johnson, now hanging in the 
Faculty Lounge of the Firestone Library. As Mr. King had no 
children, it then occurred to him that the Art Museum might 
well serve as a suitable permanent home tor the two portraits 
in his possession. After consultation with members of the Mu- 
seum staff, he willed the paintings to Princeton University sub- 
ject to the life ownership of Mrs. King. In 1958 his widow gen- 
erously decided to renounce her lifetime right to them, and to 
iurn them over forthwith to the University. 

Although the two portraits are of husband and wite, they 
are not a pair: not only is one of them bust-length and the other 
a head, but they were painted eleven years apart and vary in 
size.’ Sully noted in the register in which he recorded the sub- 
jects, dates, and prices of most of his works that the portrait of 
William Alston was painted for the latter's father “Col. ]/ohn| 
A{she| Alston of Georgetown,” South Carolina. For this por- 
trait, which was begun on October 8, 1826, and finished on De- 


cember 3 of the same year, Sully charged $60.00. 


Ihe portrait of William Alston measures 287, In. 24 In. (0.732 mM. x 0.01 m.) 


that of Caroline Thomas Alston 19 in. x 16) 


In. (0.503 m. X 0.43 m.). They 


are registered in the Museum's inventory as 58.g0 and 58.91 respectively. ‘The 
photograph for Figure 1 is supplied through the courtesy of the Frick Art Ref 
erence Library, that for Figure 2 was made by Miss E. G. C. Menzies of Princeton 

> The register in which Sully recorded his paintings in his own hand, bears 
the tithe Account of Pictures Painted by Thomas Sully, and today is owned by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The entries in Sully’s register, arranged 
alphabetically by subject, are included in Edward Biddle and Mantle Fielding 
The Life and Work of Thomas Sully, Philadelphia, 1g21; the entry for William 
\lston’s portrait is on page 8&7 of this with the name spelled “Allston” as was 
often the case 
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Figure 1. Portrait of William Alston by Sully: Princeton. 


‘ 


‘The authors of the chief book on Sully state that the portrait 
of Caroline Alston (Figure 2), which is signed at the lower 
right with the initials 7.8. and the date 7837, is not recorded 
in Sully’s register.” 

* Biddle and Fielding, op. cit., p. 87, under “Allston, Mrs. William.” They 


mention that the portraits of both Mr. and Mrs. William Alston were exhibited 
together at Cincinnati in 1896. 
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Figure 2. Portrait of Caroline Thomas Alston by Sully; Princeton. 


The present writer, however, believes that this portrait 1s 
the one listed by Sully as “Mrs. Allston. From Georgetown, 
South Carolina. Portrait begun June 2nd, 1837, finished June 
gth, 1897. Head. Price $150.00." The increase in Sully’s prices 
from $60.00 in 1826 tor a bust-length to $150.00 tor a head alone 
eleven years later indicates his increased popularity as a portrait 
painter, 
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Because, according to Sully, the portrait of William Alston 
(Figure 1) was painted tor the subject's father, Colonel John 
Ashe Alston, it is worth noting that Sully had painted the 
father’s portrait only a year earlier, in 1825.° And during the 
same two months of 1826 that Sully was painting William A\l- 
ston’s portrait, he also painted a similar bust-length portrait 
of Alston’s older brother, Thomas Alston, and for exactly the 
same price, $60.00." At one time Thomas Alston’s portrait also 
belonged to Mr. King, who presented it some years ago to the 
Cincinnati Art Museum.’ 

Interestingly enough, at the time Mr. King first thought of 
bequeathing the two portraits to Princeton University, he had 
no idea that the subjects of the portraits had both had close 
connections with Princeton—a fact revealed in a routine check 
of the University’s alumni records made by the writer of this 
article. For these records showed not only that William Alston 
himself had graduated trom the College of New Jersey (as 
Princeton University was then known) in the class of 1825, but 
that his lather was also a graduate, in the class of 1799, while 
two uncles, William Algernon Alston and Joseph Alston, were 
respectively members of the classes of 1799 and 1797. (It was 
Joseph Alston who married Theodosia Burr, daughter of Aaron 
Burr, class of 1772 and the son and grandson of presidents of 
the College at Princeton, who had become Vice-President of 
the United States and Alexander Hamilton's mortal enemy.) 

Furthermore, our William Alston (Figure 1) was married 
to Caroline Elizabeth Thomas, the subject of the second por 
trait (Figure 2), on October 25, 1826, in the Presbyterian 
Church at Princeton by the Reverend George Spatlord Wood- 

Loc. cit 

“In addition, at this time Sully made a small study for a full-length portrait 
of Thomas Alston. The full-length portrait was begun on December 16, 1826 
but not «completed until April, 1828. For the study Sully charged S1o.00, and 
for the full-length portrait, Se50.00. Thomas Alston died without issue seven 
years after his full-length portrait was completed. It might be added that Sully 
listed various other portraits he painted of relatives of the Alston family of 
Georgetown 

7 While Mr. King was not wholly certain as to which of the two male por 


traits was of Lhomas Alston and which of William Alston, it was his belief that 


the one now at Princeton, in which the subject wears a white stock, is of Wil 


liam Alston, and that the one now at Cincinnati, with a black stock, is of Thomas 
Alston. The portraits are so listed in the Frick Art Reference Library, New York. 


. . 


hull, an alumnus and trustee of the College. The bride was 
an orphan. Her mother, the former Elizabeth Smith, had been 
born at the litthe Quaker setthkement of Stony Brook, some two 
miles from Princeton, and her father, General Robinson 
Thomas of Elizabeth, had died at Princeton in 1813. 

As the wedding of William Alston and Caroline Thomas took 
place at Princeton only about a year after he had graduated trom 
college, it seems likely that the marriage was the result of a 
romance that had begun while he was an undergraduate. Be- 
cause the wedding took place at Princeton only about three 
weeks after the portraits of William Alston and his brother 
Thomas were begun by Sully, and a little over a month betore 
these two portraits were finished, and as Sully seems to have 
been at Philadelphia at the time, it is probable that the por- 
traits were painted from sittings held in Sully’s studio then on 
Chestnut Street in Philadelphia. The portrait of Caroline Al- 
ston also was probably executed in Philadelphia, but at the 
house on Fifth Street to which Sully had moved in 1828 and 
where he had his studio tor the remainder of his long life. 
Three months after painting Caroline Alston's portrait, Sully 
was to set out for England with a commission to paint Queen 
Victoria. 

Sully, one of the ablest portrait-painters of his day, had early 
been connected with Charleston, South Carolina, and tor this 
reason may have been especially popular with such well-known 
South Carolinians as the Alston tamily who lived only sixty 
miles from Charleston. Also, he was known to all Princetonians 
because he had painted several portraits for the Cliosophic and 
American Whig Societies at Princeton as well as the picture, 
Hercules Choosing between Virtue and Vice, which was en- 
eraved for the Whig diplomas. 

Born in England, Sully had been brought to Charleston by 
his actor-parents when he was nine years old, and there as a 
youth he had received most of his training in art before he left 
Charleston in 1799 at the age of sixteen. Like other young 
American artists of the day, Sully early telt the influence of 
Gilbert Stuart very strongly. In 1807 he managed to visit 


‘William and Caroline Alston were to have only one child, a daughter. also 


named Caroline, who married a native of Cincinnati named Harris. 
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Stuart's studio in Boston and was allowed to stand by Stuart's 
chair while the older artist painted a portrait—‘‘a situation,” 
said Sully later, “I valued at that moment more than I shall 
ever again appreciate any station on earth.” 

The influence of Stuart's style on Sully can be seen in the 
completely plain backgrounds of the Alston portraits, for Stuart 
prided himself on being a tace-painter who disliked painting 
drapery and other accessories. Moreover, this was the period 
that valued the “sublime,” glorified by Edmund Burke and 
others; and one aspect of the sublime was sublime simplicity. 
While the influence of Stuart can also be felt in the bravura 
brushwork used by Sully tor some details, such as William 
Alston's white stock, the treatment of the faces is unlike Stuart. 
For here Sully employed a “tighter,” more polished surface 
more nearly resembling the work of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 
most fashionable portrait-painter of the period in England, 
whose work Sully greatly admired and whose acquaintance he 
had made on a trip to England in 1809-1810. 

With the portraits of William Alston and his wife, the num- 
ber of paintings by Thomas Sully owned by Princeton Univer- 
sity has been brought to a total of thirteen works, all of excel- 
lent quality. As no less than ten of these are of subjects closely 
connected with the history of the University and town of 
Princeton, this fine collection of the artist's work is unique 
in combining so high a degree of artistic merit with such un- 
usual historical coherence. 


Donald Drew Egbert 
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“SPARROW ON AN APPLE BRANCH” 
BY CHIEN HSUAN 


ARELY, today, does a university art museum have either 
the means or the opportunity to acquire, on the open 
market, an object which is not only first rate both in 

quality and importance, but also has a most distinguished pedt- 
gree. Through the generosity of Carl Otto von Kienbusch ‘o6, 
the year 1959 brought to the Art Museum one of the truly great 
masterpieces of the Chinese genre of “Flower-and-Bird” paint- 
ing, a Sparrow on an Apple Branch attributed to Ch’ien Hsuan, 
who lived, approximately, between 1235 and 1300 (Figure 1).' 

The Sparrow was part of the famous Marquis Asano Collec- 
tion in Tokyo betore World War II. It is mounted as a short 
hakemono, with a dazzling golden-threaded, yellow brocade 
around the painting, and two pieces of rich, golden-threaded, 
dark-green brocades at the top and the bottom of the scroll. 
The outer cover of the scroll is of a plain blue-green silk, which 
is smoothly worn through around the middle in two areas, one 
small and one large, tokens of centuries of eager and persistent 
gripping by many a zealous owner and his chosen friends. The 
scroll is sumptuously wrapped in layers of silk and cloth-casings 
and encased in three boxes, two inner ones of plain unpainted 
ung wood and an outer one of heavy black lacquer. 

In an attempt to prove the painting as the best documented 
Chien Hsuan in existence, a page in the Asano catalogue of 
1917° proudly points out that the scroll bears a cartouche writ- 
ten by Soami, the famous early sixteenth century Japanese 
painter and connoisseur, and that it was mentioned in the 
Ashikaga catalogue Kundaikan of 1511. The said cartouche 
reads, in six characters: “Lin-ch’in-ch’ueh Shun-chii Pi, or, 
Apple-Sparrow, [the] Brush [of] Shun-chii.” This same inscrip- 
tion is repeated three times: first, on the cover of the innermost 
box, then, on the white-dotted red cloth-wrapping outside the 
middle box, and finally, on the cover of the outer lacquer case. 
In the inside of the inner box, there is a signature “Yoshin,” 


' Accession number 59-1; 0.22 m. high, 0.275 m. wide: a part of the C. O. von 
Kienbusch, Jr. Memorial Collection. This painting was published previously in 
Tajima Seiichi, Asano Koshaku-ke Kaho Efu, Geikai-sha, Tokyo, 1917, pl. 28, 
and Kokka, no. 390, November 1922, opposite page 152. 

2 Tajima Seiichi, loc. cit. 
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Figure 1. Painting in Princeton by Chien Hsuan. 


an eighteenth century Kano artist, who was apparently called 
upon to inscribe the box when it was freshly made. The cloth- 
casing outside the inner box seems to date from this period, 
while the mounting of the scroll itself may well be from the 
early sixteenth century. [There is, however, no way to prove 
that the cartouche outside the scroll was actually by the hand 
of Soami. 

Although the painting surface has suffered considerable dam- 
age—presumably before it came under the proper care of 
shogun in the late fifteenth or the early sixteenth century— 
most of the painting proper is fortunately well preserved. Un- 
der ultraviolet light, discreet retouching is seen only on four 
or five leaves and the lower belly of the bird, the rest of which, 
miraculously intact, stands in its original resplendent plumage. 
Two seals in the familiar lettering: “Shun-chii” and “Ch’ien 
Hsuan Chih Yin,” in a mellow but somewhat darkened orange- 
vermilion, are found in the upper left corner of the picture. 
The left sides of the seals are slightly cut, suggesting a loss of 
perhaps a quarter of an inch of paper on that side. 
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No black-and-white photograph can begin to suggest the 
arresting beauty of the original, where the serenity and _ har- 
mony of colors play a dominant role. The warm, naturally 
tanned paper, while supporting the darker browns of the spar- 
row, complements the cool and delicately shaded blues of the 
leaves and the young apples. Age has blended the painted col- 
ors and the unpainted space into one deep, glowing, living 
entity. Much of its subtler pictorial qualities depend on the 
ingeniously differentiated chromatic changes, which, in a black- 
and-white reproduction, are unfortunately either exaggerated 
into a flat value contrast, or reduced to some indistinct grey 
passages. For Chinese paintings, black-and-white photography 
flatters only those strong brush drawings done on unattractive 
materials like the dull and coarse post-Ming silk and the slickly 
sized paper of the Ming and Ch'ing periods; it often also helps 
to hide the embarrassing rawness of a more recent forgery. Most 
of ancient papers and silks—including those sparsely woven, 
unsized silks of the Sung period or earlier—have a natural glow 
that seems to permeate through, and radiate from, the very 
fiber of the material. Their overall tonality has a mellowed live- 
liness, not unlike that of a well-polished piece of ancient jade, 
or the patina of archaic ritual bronzes. 

The drawing of the sparrow and the apple branch can best 
be described by Benjamin Rowland’s term, “magic realism.” 
In Rowland’s words: “Ch’ien Hsuan, though drowning his sor- 
rows in wine, must have found in Nature a more compelling 
intoxicant: we feel that he must have been literally absorbed 
in Nature so that we, too, in regarding his paintings find our- 
selves drawn into these intimate [scenes] that seem to constitute 
a whole world unfolding in a narrow scroll.’’* The painter has 
here succeeded in catching the very essence of the nervous alert- 
ness of the little chirper. The branch is wavering a little under 
its gentle pressure. It is merely pausing, not resting. The tip of 
its right wing is not yet folded completely, and the slightly 
upturned tail as well as the entire tiny body are charged with 
tension. This is nature in an instant of dynamic equilibrium, 
laden with potentially swift and vigorous movements. Again, 
to quote Professor Rowland, this is the picture of a “‘micro- 
cosm,” which, while complete in itself, is a “reflection and a 


* Benjamin Rowland, Jr., Introduction to Masterpieces of Chinese Bird and 
Flower Painting, Fogg Art Muscum, 1951, p. 5 
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Figure 2. Detail of Figure 1. 


revelation of the endless creative process and order of the whole 
[vast cosmos|.’"* 

Every detail of the feather, the budding leaves, and the sepals 
of the fruits is meticulously depicted by individual brushstrokes 
(Figure 2). Notice the firm, undulating silhouettes of the ap- 
ples, which suggest, at once, tender crispness, succulence, and 
life itself; also, the ragged edges of a worm-eaten leat, and the 
convoluted shape of a shrunken, dead leaf. Together with indi- 
vidually appropriate colors and modelling, the drawing seems 
to animate the bird as well as the tree with their own character- 
istic life-rhythms. When one sees an Audubon print, one may 
excldim how life-like it is! Although this sparrow is not com- 
pletely realistically represented in a photographic sense, it 1s 
more than life-like; for it actually seems alive. Compared to it, 
an Audubon bird would appear stuffed and ready for classifi- 
cation. 

Wen Fong 

Jind, 
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A ROMANESOUE BRONZE CORPUS 


HE Romanesque bronze corpus (Figures 1 and 2) from 
Professor Albert M. Friend Jr.'s collection, long a feature 
of the Manuscript Seminar Room in McCormick Hall, 
has since 1956 found its permanent home in the adjoining Art 
Museum.’ Exhibited publicly only once (in the 1940 exhibition 
of mediaeval art in Boston*) before it came to the Museum, it 
belongs to a group that is quantitatively far from rare. But 
few smal! bronzes among its relations match its quality, its 
satisfying design and expert workmanship; and its acquisition 
enhances the mediaeval holdings of the Art Museum immensely. 
Of restrained dramatic power, with widely outstretched arms 
and subtly drooped head, the corpus presents in its firmly con- 
tained contours the twellth-century image of the Crucified. 
Neither impervious to pain nor subservient to it, neither 
wholly aloof in Godhead nor wholly overwhelmed by human 
suffering, the figure’ is held between two extremes in an ad- 
mirable balance of emotion and streneth. In front view the fig- 
ure seems rigid and nearly symmetrical, except for the slant 
of the head and the lifting of the loincloth above the knee on 
the side to which the head is inclined. (The raising of the 
right arm higher than the left is probably due to accident and 
not to the design of the artist.) From the side, three-dimen- 
sionality is realized in a series of obtuse angles, with the head 
the most strongly projecting part. In the side view perhaps 
better than in the front there is felt the strain of the weight 
suspended from the hands, a strain relieved by the placing of 
the feet on the small suppedaneum. By this action the slump 
of the body is countered and the heels brought back to the 
line of the vertical support. 
The geometrical organization of the body, which is about 
six heads tall, is apparent. Anatomy, however, is secondary: the 
1 Accession number 56-107. Height 0.1gm. Bronze; traces of gilt. Bequest of 
A. M. Friend Jr. There are two sets of nailholes in the hands, the larger, inne 
ones presumably the earlier; no nailholes in the feet; one in the plaque below 
the suppedaneum. According to local Princeton tradition the corpus was bought 
on the Rue Bonaparte, Paris. The photographs are by Elizabeth G. C. Menzies 
of Princeton. 


2 Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Arts of the Middle Ages, a Loan Exhibition 
1940, p. 76 (264); not illustrated. 
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Figure 1. Bronze Corpus in Princeton. 


ribs are drawn as parallel incisions on the torso; the hands and 
especially the feet are schematized. Yet a part of the fineness 
of the total effect arises from the contrast between the smooth|ly- 
finished flesh and the decorative, patterned loincloth held by 
a band just below the navel. 

The cross to which the corpus was originally attached is lost, 
as is often the case. Rows of such figures, unattached or still 
attached to crosses, are familiar sights in the museums of the 
Rhineland and the Low Countries, where the Princeton corpus 
obviously was made. Despite their numbers, there is Compara- 
tively little duplication among these figures. Occasionally one 
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Figure 2. Side View of Figure 1 
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may point to two examples that follow the same model, but 
on the whole the rule is a variety in posture and detail that 
is astonishing when one considers the limitations of the subject 
as such within the boundaries of the agreement of the style of 
execution. 

Compared to the run of figures, the Princeton corpus has 
some unusual features. Few other examples display the propor- 
tions of the Princeton piece, whose width from finger tips to 
finger tips is actually slightly greater than its height from head 
to toes in frontal view. The omission of nailholes in the feet 
is unexpected although not unparalleled. More individual is the 
arrangement of the loincloth. The wrapping of the loincloth 
into a girdle is not uncommon, but on the Princeton corpus 
its forms an unusual circular motif directly centered on the 
figure. Below the belt, the drapery falls in vertical parallel folds 
that are four times repeated, interrupted by chevron patterns 
(unrelated to the hem of the garment) in the center and at the 
sides. Much more commonly such chevron-folds fall over the 
thighs and flank a vertical central section. It is unfortunately 
impossible to make a thorough comparative check, with many 
pieces in the group remaining unpublished: the nearest cor- 
respondence that I have been able to find to the fold system 
of the Princeton corpus occurs on a Mosan crucifix of the first 
half of the twelfth century in the Musée Diocésain in Liege.* 
Here the girdle forms a sort of guilloche pattern, with an end 
of the loincloth pulled through and over in the usual way, but 
below this there is the same system of central chevrons flanked 
by vertical folds falling to the knees. The Liége crucifix, which 
is certainly Mosan and may well have originated near Liége 
(but objects—and artists—of this period moved about freely) 
demonstrate other similarities to the Princeton corpus as well, 
in general proportions (although not in the breadth of the 
arms), in its posture, in the smoothly-rounded, slightly drooped 
head with similar locks of hair falling to the shoulders to soften 
the angle between neck and body, and in the schematic anat- 
omy. Although less striking in quality, the Liege crucifix un- 
doubtedly indicates the date and general provenance of the 
Princeton corpus. 

Brussels, Musées Royaux, Bulletin, V, 1933, fig. 4, p. 125 
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More specific indications will be possible only when there 
is a full-scale study of these productions of Mosan workshops. 
Such a corpus of corpora would fill a felt need. Mosan metal- 
and enamelwork objects were highly admired in their own 
time. We have no less a witness to this than Abbot Suger of 
Saint-Denis, who, before 1147, brought “several goldsmiths 
from Lorraine” to make his Great Cross.* These workmen con- 
structed the enamel plaques and the bronzes, and presumably 
also the large cross and the gold-covered corpus, of the Great 
Cross. The corpus was about a meter high.° Work to such a 
large scale was unusual; and it has not survived. It is small 
sculpture like the Princeton corpus that today witnesses Mosan 
excellence and justifies its reputation. The few works that were 
more monumental physically can hardly have been much more 
effective. 

Rosalie B. Green 
4Erwin Panofsky, Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church of St.-Denis and its 
Treasures, Princeton, 1946, pp. 58. 59. 


5 Jules Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels au moyen dge et a le poque de la 
renaissance, Paris, II, 1864, p. 261. 
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THOMAS COLE AND FIELD'S “CHROMATOGRAPHY 


N 1940, the Art Museum acquired an important sketchbook 

containing drawings by [Thomas Cole.' Several years ago an 

informative article about it by Louis Hawes was published 
in the Record of the Art Museum. However, one puzzle in- 
volving this sketchbook still remains. On one of the end papers 
‘recto| is inscribed a curious color diagram (Figure 1) accom- 
panied by fifty-eight lines of text in Cole’s handwriting.’ Be- 
cause it is not actually a drawing, it was not discussed in the 
article. But it has aroused the interest of the present writer, 
and, with the help of Mr. Hawes, its exact source has been 
identified. 

Several things about the color circle and the accompanying 
text suggested that they were not the original inventions of 
Thomas Cole, but had been copied trom some other source. 
First, the text is written in the methodical, logical style of a 
scientist, not in Cole’s picturesque and colorful prose, as found 
in his letters. Secondly, the physical appearance of the writing 
does not indicate any struggle to formulate ideas, as might have 
been revealed by word changes, cancellations, and insertions; 
on the few occasions when words are crossed out, it is only 
because they were copied carelessly and then corrected. The 
color diagram, too, has the finished look of something bor- 
rowed, ready-made, from a book or engraving. 

What was the source of this material? It was found in a logi- 
cal place: a book by a contemporary of Cole's, an Englishman, 
and a well-known writer on art—George Field.! The color 

1 Accession number 40-78. The sketchbook is the gift of Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. who purchased it from Cole's granddaughter, Mrs. Florence H. Cole-Vincent 

2“A Sketchbook by Thomas Cole,” Record of the Art Museum, vol. XV, 1956, 
pp. 2-23. 

Ihe material on the end paper is written in brown ink, while the remain- 


ing drawings in the sketchbook are executed in pencil 
‘George Field (17777-1854) was a scientist, philosopher, and writer on the 


‘dd 
theory and practice of painting. He combined an interest in chemistry and 
physics with art, which resulted in three books on color written with an ad 
mirably firm scientific foundation. For the history of art, his most important 
works are: Chromatics, or an Essay on the Analogy and Harmony of Colours, 
London, 18:7, now rare because it was published in a small edition; his better- 
known Chromatography, or a Treatise on Colours and Pigments, London, 1895, 


which appeared in revised editions in 1869 and 1885; and Rudiments of the 


circle was apparently copied from the frontispiece of his Chro- 
matography, or a Treatise on Colours and Pigments (Figure 2) 
and the text was taken, almost exactly, from pages 22-24.° 

It is difficult to determine precisely when and how Cole be- 
came interested in Field.® He is not mentioned in any of the 
major primary sources concerning Cole's life and work, such 
as Dunlap, Tuckerman, William Cullen Bryant's funeral ora- 
tion, or Louis L. Noble’s biography. Nor is Field referred to 
in Cole’s published writings. But we can be certain that Cole 
was well acquainted with at least one of his books—the Chro- 
matography; Cole’s unpublished papers contain many passages 
copied from it.’ We know from his letters, too, that the artist 
was very interested in the expressive power and influence of 
colors; he believed that colors were capable of affecting the 
mind like sound.” Although no musical analogy is mentioned 


Painter's Art, or a Grammar of Colouring, London, 1850. Field was recognized 
in scientific circles for successfully growing and processing rose madder in Eng- 
land. 

It should be noted that the latter part of the excerpt is not an exact copy 
of the text as it appears in Field’s book; Cole occasionally paraphrased Field's 
ideas, and in a few places whole sentences have been omitted. The Chromatog- 
raphy, published in London in 1835, deals both with matters of expression and 
harmony of colors and the physical composition of pigments. 

* Although the sketchbook bears the date of 1839 inside the front cover, Cole 
made drawings in it dating as late as 1844. Because the material copied from 
Field appears in the end papers and not in the sequence of pages, nothing 
conclusive can be said about its date of entry. However, 1835 must be proposed 
as the earliest possible date for Cole’s reading of the Chromatography, since it 
was first published in that year. 

‘Among the Thomas Cole papers owned by the New York State Library, 
Albany, there are at least thirty-four pages that contain notes from Field's 
Chromatography |box 5, folder 3]; he also took notes on Field's optical instru- 
ments (the chromoscope and the metrochrome) {box 5, folder 3}. Among Cole's 
papers was found an announcement of the publication of Field’s Elements of 
Analogical Philosophy. The information above, previously unpublished, was 
supplied by Kenneth J]. LaBudde, of the University of Kansas City, who has 
written an interesting doctoral dissertation entitled “The Mind of Thomas Cole” 
(University of Minnesota, June, 1954). 

‘cf. Louis L. Noble, The Course of Empire... , New York, 1853, p. 1g. It 
is possible that Cole's ideas on color and sound were inspired by earlier writings 
of Field. In his first book on color, Chromatics, or an Essay on the Analogy and 
Harmony of Colours, London, 1817, Field proposed a theory of color harmony 
based on musical equivalents in the diatonic scale, even going so far as to com- 
pare triads of color with musical chords. These ideas, somewhat expanded, ap- 
peared in an essay by Field published in The Pamphleteer, vol. xvii, London 
i820, pp. 196-227, called “Aesthetics, or the Analogy of the Sensible Sciences.” 
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Figure 1. Diagram in Sketchbook by Thomas Cole, in Princeton. 


As the following quotation will indicate, Cole, in his youth, was inspired by 
some written source, which he later failed to identify; there is a reasonably 
good chance, in the opinion of this writer, that Field may be that source. The 
following was written by Cole on November 8, 18394: “I made a small circular 
diagram of colours today. It reminded me of an experiment I have long wished 
to try, and have thought a good deal about. The idea was suggested by some- 
thing I read, when a boy, I do not know where {italics mine}. It is what I call 
the music of colours. I believe that colours are capable of affecting the mind 
by combination, degree, and arrangement, like sound. It is evident that there 
is an analogy between color and sound; and with study and experiment it might 
be traced through all its ramifications.” Cole then related these ideas to the 
“color-organ”: “An instrument might be constructed by which color could be 
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Figure 2. Frontispiece of George Field's Chromatograply 


in the excerpts Cole copied from the Chromatography im the 
Princeton sketchbook, Field's concern with expression and har- 
mony of colors is evident in this text and color diagram. Har- 
mony, according to Field, was based chiefly on the relationship 
of complementary colors. He wrote: “The eye is quiet and the 
mind is soothed and complacent when colours are Opposed to 
each other in equivalent proportions chromatically, or in such 
proportions as neutralize their individual activities. . . . The 


played, and which would give to those, who had cultivated their taste in art 
a pleasure like that given by music” (quoted in Noble, op. at., pp. tgt-2) 
Although Field did not mention the color-organ in his writings on color, the 
two essays cited above, if read carefully, will be found to contain the basis 
of the theory of this instrument, as Cole conceived of it 
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neutralizing colors [i.e., complementaries| are not antipathetic 
but compensating, the foundation of all harmony in Colours.” 
However, according to Field, the artist should have some ra- 
tional basis for determining the amount of any given color 
needed to neutralize or harmonize its Opposite; he warned of 
the dangers of considering all the colors as being of equal power. 
For this reason, he enclosed the color diagram with two con- 
centric circles, each of which contains numerical notations 
called “chromatic equivalents.” In his words: “The graduated 
scale by which the whole is circumscribed is divided round the 
inward edge by numerals diametrically opposed, denoting the 
proportions which colours lying on any radius of the circle 
neutralize and contrast any colour simple or compound on the 
opposite radius.” Although occupied with the harmonies of 
complementary pairs, such as blue and orange, Field also ap- 
plied the diagram to “‘triads’”’ of color: “By the scale of chro- 
matic equivalents may be determined the proportions by which 
any 3 colours neutralize and harmonize each other.” 
Whether Cole followed in his paintings the principles set 
forth in this diagram cannot be determined without detailed 
examination of their color schemes. As far as the present writer 
knows, this kind of study has not yet been undertaken. Did 
Field’s books discussed here interest Cole only momentarily, 
or did they exert a strong influence on his artistic conceptions? 
It is not within the scope of this brief note to answer this jues- 
tion. At the moment we can only confirm the connection be- 
tween Cole and Field on the basis of the Princeton sketchbook, 
thus opening the door, however slightly, for further discovery. 


William I. Homer 
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THE ART MUSEUM'S FIRST BUILDING (1886-1889) 


MERICAN architecture in the 1880's was entering a period 
of transition out of which would ultimately emerge the 
twin currents of twentieth century building: the mer- 

cantile classicism that extends from the academic manner of 
McKim, Mead and White down to today’s fashion of metal and 
glass towers, and the more subtly disciplined romanticism of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. By the next-to-last decade of the nine 
teenth century the jarring colorism and often frantic massing 
of the High Victorian movement (belatedly represented at 
Princeton by the relatively subdued Chancellor Green Library 
of 1873 by William A. Potter) was a thing of the past, and the 
rough textures and dark, somber hues of Richardson's Syriac 
Romanesque was, in that period of shifting and eddying archi 
tectural values, already about ten years old when the Tiflany 
brick facade of the Princeton Art Museum was rising. Its tawny, 
slightly mottled color effected a pleasing refinement upon the 
popular but more robust Richardsonian vocabulary of round 
arches and rusticated surfaces. 

The architect, A. Page Brown (1859-1896), a Cornell grad- 
uate, had served his apprenticeship in the then newly-estab- 
lished offices of McKim, Mead and White shortly after 1880, 
and had subsequently toured Europe before opening an ofhce 
of his own in New York in 1885. During the years 1886-1889 
the Art Museum was designed and built from one of two sub- 
mitted projects (Figure 1 and Cover).' Only the central por- 
tion of the accepted project (Cover) was realized, and that at 
the modest cost of about $50,000. Hence the Art Museum as 
built never manifested its intended proportions, with the 
slightly projecting end pavilions framing the otherwise con- 
spicuously large entrance stair. It seems probable that the color 

|! Page Brown supplied designs for two other monuments at Princeton, the 
enlarged Whig and Clio Halls of 1893. Before that date, in 188. he had trans 
ferred his architectural practice to San Francisco, where he was responsible for 
the Southern Pacific Depot and Ferry Building (with a 295-foot clock-tower 
from the Giralda at Seville), begun in 1894, as well as the California Building 
at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, of the same year. Before his death in 
1896 he worked with Willis Polk, an important, if littl: known west coast archi 
tect who, much later, in 1918, was responsible for a pioneering glass curtain wall 


facade in the Hallidie Building, San Francisco; one of the draftsmen in Brown's 
ofhce was the brilliant Bay Region architect, Bernard Maybeck 
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Figure 1. Abandoned Alternative Elevation for The Art Museum's Building 


of Page Brown's Tiffany brick walls was intended to harmonize 
with the native stone walls of old East College, built about 
1836, but which was soon demolished to make way for Pot- 
ter’s differently-hued Pyne Library in 1897. Further construc- 
tions at Princeton regrettably tended to make an architectural 
anomaly of the Art Museum, which remained permanently 
deprived of its intended end pavilions. Ultimately, in 1922, the 
scale of the central fragment was utterly disregarded by Ralph 
Adams Cram when he was called upon to design McCormick 
Hall, and by creating so awkward a conjunction between his 
new work and Page Brown's fragment, Cram insured that the 
original design could never be realized. It is said that the de- 
sign of McCormick Hall, in itself a pleasant curio, was cal- 
culated to harmonize with three dormitories of varying design 
situated to the west and south, Edwards (1880), Dod (180) 
and Brown (1891), a claim that is not entirely convincing. In 
any event, Cram’s work concealed the presence of the old 
Museum to such a degree that it remains today the least con- 
spicuous if not the most calumniated of the 19th century struc- 
tures at Princeton. 


John M. Jacobus, Jr. 
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“I BEGIN TO SING OF PALLAS 


THENA, gray-eyed daughter of Zeus, sprang tull-armed trom 
her father’s head in a spectacular birth recorded both in 
poetry and art of ancient Greece.* The myth appears in 
Byzantine manuscript illustration® (a field in which Ernest De- 
Wald has worked), its survival all the more interesting because 
in classical art the subject is not one in continuous use, but 
sporadic. [he story engaged the delighted attention of vase- 
painters in the goddess’ patron city of Athens in the late sixth 
and early filth century B.C., an age of fresh surprises in a world 
witnessing great events, and decades later reached its artistic 
culmination as sculpture in the eastern gable of her temple 
on the Acropolis. Zeus was the essential dramatis persona; 
Athena was sometimes imminent rather than present and, when 
on the scene, shown in either diminutive or full-sized torm; 
Hephaistos, who swung the axe to cleave Zeus’ head, was often 
on hand for his obstetrical duties, and birth-goddesses fre- 
quently attended the father. A lively trade in Attic vases un- 
doubtedly accounted to some extent for the subsequent im- 
portation of the subject into Etruria where it was rounded into 
circular compositions to adorn the backs of bronze mirrors of 
the fourth century B.C. Then it all but disappeared from the 
classical repertory. Perhaps the old tale strained credulity. By 
the fourth century, both in Greece and Italy, Zeus’ parental 
roles were unable to escape pictorial travesty. Ktesilochos, a 
pupil of the illustrious Apelles “became famous for a saucy 
burlesque painting which showed Zeus in labour with Diony- 
sos, Wearing a woman’s nightcap and crying like a woman, while 
goddesses act as midwives .. .”"* And on a vase illustrating one 
1 The Homeric Hymns XVII, describing the birth of Athena; Loeb Classical 
Library edition, translated by Hugh G. Evelyn-White. 

2 A. B. Cook, Zeus HI, Cambridge, 1940, pp. 656ff. For the initial compilation 
of data, which is the foundation for later discussions, see Robert Schneider, Die 
Geburt der Athena, Abhandlungen des Archdologisch-epigraphischen Seminares 
der Universitat Wien 1, Vienna, 1880. 

‘Kurt Weitzmann, Greek Mythology in Byzantine Art, Princeton University 
Press, 1951, pp. 50ff. The volume is fourth in Studies in Manuscript Illumina- 
tion, published by the Department of Art and Archaeology under an editorial 
committee of which Ernest DeWald is a member. 


*Pliny, \aturalis Historia XXX, 140; Loeb Classical Library edition, trans 
lated by H. Rackham. 
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of the South Italian farces, the fair Helen emerges from Leda’s 
egg, which has just been cracked by Hephaistos, as another ac- 
tor stands by, his hand raised in the gesture of a birth-goddess.° 

The birth of Athena is the subject engraved on a fourth- 
century Etruscan mirror which the author and Director saw 
in the art market last year and, fortunately, were able to ac- 
quire for the Museum (Figure 1).° In spite of pittings in a 
lovely, hard, green patina that years have laid upon the sur- 
face, the quality of the engraving is clear and places the mir- 
ror above the rank and file of its kind. The composition is the 
same as that on a particularly fine example in Bologna, a more 
elaborate mirror with inscriptions in Etruscan to identify the 
participants in the action.’ Zeus is seated, three-quarters to the 
right, clutching his thunderbolt in his right hand and resting 
his left on his upright spear. Two birth-goddesses attend him 
to left and right, one holding the parent around the body, the 
other raising her open hands in a gesture which signifies that 
the birth shall proceed.* Athena leaps forth. To the right, some- 
what apart, for his work is finished, Hephaistos stands with one 
foot on a rock. 

It is in accordance with artistic tradition for Hephaistos to 
seem a bit surprised at the result of his obstetrical efforts, but 
his raised right hand appears to be somewhat incongruous with 
the otherwise relaxed pose he assumes. Iconographically, there 
is a less emotional explanation for the gesture. The stance of 
the entire figure has been borrowed from sculptural sources and 
apparently was derived from a statue of Poseidon, known trom 
several copies, in which the god of the sea rests his uplifted 

* Margarete Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theater, Princeton 
University Press, 1939, p. 268 and fig. 365b; Cook, loc. cit., p. 738 and fig. 535. 
On the gesture, see Note 8 below. 

6Inventory number 59-44. Purchased with the Caroline G. Mather Fund. 
Dinmeter, 0.134 m.; preserved height, 0.174 m. An ovolo pattern decorates the outer 
edge of the flange which encircles the mirror. The tip of the tang is missing. 
For a mirror of similar shape that still preserves the bone handle into which 
the tang was inserted, cf. G. M. A. Richter, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, New York, 1915, no. 798. The photograph 
for our Figure 1 was taken by Miss Elizabeth Menzies of Princeton. 

7 E. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, Berlin, 1843, pl. LXVI; G. Gigliogli, L’Arte 
etrusca, Milan, 1935, pl. CCXNCVIII, 3; Cook, op. cit., I, p. 70g and pl. XXIX; 


Schneider, op. cit., p. 15, MO. 1. 
* Cook, Zeus III, p. 663, note 2. 
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Figure +. Bronze Mirror in Princeton 


arm on the shaft of his trident.” Zeus is conventionally repre. 


*S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine 1 p. 428, 2 and 4; 
Il, p. 27, 1-6; V, p. 12,9. Also, see the late fourth-century coins of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes (B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, Oxford, rait, p. 290, fig. 42) 
It is interesting that Hephaistos, usually represented as mature and bearded 
takes the pose of Poseidon, but assumes the more youthful appearance of some 
statues of Hermes and athletes which vary the stance. Konrad Lange, Das Motiv 
des aufgestiitzten Fusses in der antiken Kunst Leipzig, i879 pp. stil. believed 
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sented, although a rock rather than a throne seems to be his 
seat, and recalls his counterpart on the Parthenon pediment as 
reflected in the Madrid reliet.'® The birth-goddess on the right, 
rather squeezed between patient and doctor, stands in a pose 
common for the scene, but her companion at the left is dupli- 
cated only on the above-mentioned mirror in Bologna. The mid- 
wite’s realistic assistance, despite the dignity of the scene and 
style of drawing, injects a note of comedy reminiscent of Pliny’s 
description of the painting by Ktesilochos. 

The Princeton and Bologna mirrors employ a similar com- 
position and that, in turn, is made up of borrowed and adapted 
elements. Duplications and pastiches were common in ancient 
art, especially in Etruscan art, even in media not subject to 
multiplication by such mechanical means as moulds. This rep- 
etition of figure-types and of compositions, particularly in the 
“minor arts,’ bespeaks the use of something like copy books 
which, in addition to the monuments themselves, served as 
guides for artists and artisans. Slight differences and substitu- 
tions permitted the effect of variety. Princeton’s new acquisi- 
tion is an asset to a “teaching collection” for illustrating the 
transfer of artistic tradition in time, medium, and space. 

The Museum has long owned an Attic black-figure vase by 
the Princeton Painter which shows Zeus flanked by a pair of 
winged figures." These have been identified as the Eileithyiai, 
goddesses of birth, and the scene therefore is one in which the 
arrival of Athena is anticipated. Far more reassuring, in these 
academic surroundings, to have the patron goddess of wisdom 
and inventiveness actually at hand, as she is on the mirror! 


Frances Follin Jones 


the prototype to be a statue by Lysippos. Sculpturally, the pose has earlier 
traits than those associated with the late fourth-century sculptor (cf. the variant 
on a late fifth-century coin of Segesta discussed by Phyllis Williams Lehman, 
Statues on Coins, New York, 1946, pp. 29ff.). Chronologically, it is more probable 
that we are dealing with a late fifth-century conception which needed time to 
gain circulation and currency in the minor arts. 

10 Cook, Zeus III, pp. 658, 68off. R. Carpenter, “The Lost Statues of the East 
Pediment of the Parthenon,” Hesperia Il, 1933. p. 44, fig. 9. 

11 Sir John Beazley, Attic Black-figure Vase-painters, Oxford, 1956, p. 299, no. 
ig. D. von Bothmer, “A Panathenaic Amphora,” Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art XII, 1953, p. 56. 
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A GOTHIC SCULPTURE OF THE 
ASCENDING CHRIST 


LTHOUGH his closest identity has always been with Medi- 
aeval and Renaissance Italian painting, Ernest DeWald 
has responded in his acquisitions for the Museum to a 
deep love of the Gothic art of Northern Europe, and especially 
its sculpture. He has been instrumental in securing a number 
of examples of fine quality, and these give character and a cer- 
tain distinction to the Museum's collections. Many represent 
the work of masters or regional styles not to be found in other 
collections in the United States.’ For the greater part these re- 
main to be published, a pleasurable task in the future for schol- 
ars both established and nascent. (Our primary interest of 
course lies in the latter, for it is they who are the principal 
concern of the University, and in the last analysis the raison 
d’étre of its Museum.) 


! Outstanding pieces include the following French and German sculpture: 
French: 
Limestone capital from Vezeley, 12th century, 49-117 (Gift of Gordon Mc- 
Cormick ‘17). 
Madonna and Child, limestone, North French, 14th century, 55-3269 (Mu- 
seum Purchase, The Caroline G. Mather Fund). 
Andachtsbild Pieta, wood, Alsace, 15th century, 56-114 (Bequest of A. M. 
Friend, Jr., °15). 
Page Offering Keys, wood, French, 15th century, 58-128 (Gift of the Friends 
of the Museum). 
St. Catherine, wood, School of Troyes, 16th century, 53-77. (The 
Carl Otto von Kienbusch, Jr. Memorial Collection, The Art 


Museum, Princeton University, 1956, no. 41.) The 

Pair of oaken angels, Reims, 13th century, 54-46 and 54-47. (/bid.,, Carl 

nos. 33-34. Record XVIII, 1959, pp. rf.) | Otto 

St. Thecla, limestone, Burgundy, 15th century, 58-2. | von 
German: Kienbusch, 


Half-length, life-sized Madonna and Child, wood, Tyrol (?), | Jr. 
sth century, 54-73. (The Carl Otto von Kienbusch, Jr., Me-| Memorial 
morial Collection, no. 39.) | Collection 
Madonna and Child, attributed to Michel Erhard, Ulm, circa 
15,00, wood, 56-86. 


St. Thecla, wood, South German, circa 1500, 54-127 (Gift of Alastair B. 
Martin ‘38). 

Figurine of the Madonna of the Annunciation, lindenwood, Austrian (?), 15th 
century, 55-3260 (Gift of the Baroness Cassel van Doorn). 

St. Martin on Horseback, wood, i5th century, 55-3230. ) Gift of the Friends 

Relief of the Crucifixion, wood, 15th century, 57-60.{ of the Museum. 
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By way of prelude to the future publication of those objects 
which DeWald has acquired, we would like to reproduce for 
the first time and describe in this limited space the single work 
of late Gothic German sculpture which was in the Museum 
before he took over its reins but which came to Princeton not 
long after he joined the faculty of the Department. 

Presented in 1927 by Harry M. Vale, it is a lindenwood fig- 
ure just under three feet in height of the Christ who has resur- 
rected from the tomb (Figure 1).2 The time-honored art his- 
torical questions of localization and dating may be answered 
rather easily in this case. Stylistically every feature points to 
the Strasbourg-Colmar region of the Upper Rhine and the late 
Gothic style developed there in the decade of the 1480's. 

Ihe leading artist in this region during the second half of 
the filteenth century was a painter and at the same time the 
greatest German print-maker of the pre-Diirer era, Martin 
Schongauer. His highly refined, nervous and brittle linear style 
represents the epitome of the waning Gothic spirit in German 
art. Its first full flowering is best represented in the master’s 
largest print, “Christ Bearing the Cross” (B 21), of which De- 
Wald acquired a splendid impression for the Museum in 1951." 
Schongauer’s mature style can be seen in the twelve engravings 
depicting the Passion of Christ (B 9-20), a series which the 
Museum has recently acquired in its entirety, thanks to the 
muniheence of David H. McAlpin ‘20 and Mrs. McAlpin.* In 
the “Resurrection” print from this series (B 20) (Figure 2) the 
hgure of Christ is at least a distant cousin to that of our sculp- 
ture, both formally and in spirit. 

In the print Christ steps out of the tomb in a magisterial, 
frontal pose as victor over Death. His right hand is raised in 
blessing, while His left picks up the lower part of the mantle 
as jt supports the cross-staff and banner. But there is a reflective 
note ol sadness on Schongauer’s God-Man as he stands displayed, 
exhibiting the wounds. He is shown as a thin, ectomorphic 


\ocession number Height o&8q m. Photograph by Mrs. Ulli Steltzer, 
Princeton 

See Martin Schongauer’s ‘Christ Bearing the Cross,” Record of the Art 
Museum XIV, 1955. pp. 22-90 

+ Accession numbers 56-95 through 56-46. See Fngravings and Etchings, Collec- 
tion of the Late Clendenin J]. Ryan, Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc New York 
January 17-18, 19490, no. 2 


type—rather the rule than the exception in northern European 
art of the fifteenth century because of its mystical outlook, and 
this was especially prevalent in the Rhineland. 

On the sculpture the carving is crisp, with deep undercut- 
ting of the mantle which enshrouds the body of Christ. Rhythm 
is established laterally in the drapery, which pauses in a neat 
S-curve as it advances to meet the left hand of the Saviour; 
while vertically a gentle springiness is given to the figure by 
the inclination of the head to the left, plus an exaggerated, 
dancing pose of the right leg and foot, an exhibition of dy- 
namic exuberance to which the Rhenish print-maker “Master 
E.S.” has accustomed us. The sculpture has lost today most 
of its polychromy. Some color, on its original gesso base, does 
remain however, and this is the bright red hue traditionally 
used in Mediaeval art to symbolize Christ in His aspect of vic- 
tory over Death. The original cross-staff (probably with ban- 
ner) that He held is gone; and the toes projecting trom the 
rounded base have been restored in modern times. Except for 
numerous wormholes which one sees at close view, the sculp- 
ture makes a fine appearance, a splendid example of South 
German sculpture in the late fifteenth century. 

It is an entity in itself and did not come from an altar group. 
But the interesting thing about this wooden figure is that it 
was created for a special, “utilitarian” purpose. In some church, 
probably in Alsace or Baden, on the day annually marked for 
the celebration of the Ascension of the Lord, the sculpture 
was hoisted up by means of a rope or wire, into the vault of 
the crossing or choir of the church that owned it for this pur- 
pose. Justus Bier discovered this fact and has kindly communi- 
cated it to us. In the absence of the evidence that the original 
ring itself would have provided (though the nail-hole on the 
top of the head is to be seen today), Bier has pointed out a 
document which gives evidence from the year 1609 of this same 
use of a sculptural figure of the Ascending Christ. The docu- 
ment concerns payment by the Cathedral of Wiirzburg to a 
sculptor Georg Neithardtenn for refurbishing a statue of Christ 
that was used in the Feast of the Ascension.’ Furthermore, in 
a description of the parish church at Gerolzhofen, Bavaria, in 


' Justus Bier, Tilmann Riemenschneider, die reifen Werke, Augsburg, 1930. 
p. 109g, Mm. 2. 
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Figure 2. Martin Schongauer, “The Resurrection,” in Princeton. 
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1611 mention is made of “the ascending Saviour, which was 
used in festo Ascensionis Domini, that is, [it] was raised high 
into the church vaults.”* 

In addition to the Princeton example, we have been able 
to discover so far three other late Gothic German figures of 
Christ that were similarly used. Iwo of these still possess the 
iron rings in the top of the head. The earliest (Figure 3), about 
two and a half feet high, was carved in Fulda around 1360, and 
is now in the Bernhard Fahr Collection.’ The next (Figure 4), 
was once in the Cathedral of Saint-Nicolas in Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, and is now in the Musée d’Art et d'Histoire in that city. 
Half again as large as the Princeton figure, it is somewhat later 
in time for it bears, on the ring itself, the date 1503.* And the 
last (Figure 5), which is half the height of ours, and also bears 
no ring, shows something of the new Renaissance style in 
Swabia, South Germany, where it was carved in lindenwood 
around 1520.” All are similar in certain respects and none has 
preserved the cross-staff which Christ once held. 

Thus in addition to its inherent value as a fine example of 
Upper-Rhenish sculpture of the late fifteenth century, the 
Princeton “Ascending Christ” is of special interest in that we 
know that it was used on a certain day of the Church calendar 
to emphasize dramatically, before the very eyes of the faithful, 
the fact that Christ ascended bodily into heaven. 


Robert A. Koch 


6 The following reference has been quoted to us by letter from Prof. Bier: 
Emil Maikert, “Ein Visitationsbericht aus Julius Echters Zeit,” Herbipolis 
Jubilaus 1200 Jahre Bistum Wiirzburg, Festschrift zur Sakularfeier der Erhebung 
der Kiliansreliquien, (Wiirzburger Didzesangeschichtsblatter, XIV-XV, 1952-3, 
Wurzburg, 1952, p. 547. 29). 

7 Julius Baum, Unbekannie Bildwerke alter deutscher Meister, Stuttgart, 1954, 
no. 6 (whence our illustration). 

S No. 2448. Expositions du huitiéme centenaire de Fribourg, 15 June-15 Sep- 
tember 1957, no. 127; Heribert Reiners, Burgundisch-Adlemannische Plastik, 
Strassburg, 1943, pp. 107-108, Abb. 163. Reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Fribourg. 

* Hubert Wilm, Altdeutsche Plastik im Hause Hohenlucht, Hamburg-Blanken- 
see, 1941, p. 26 and pl. 15 (whence our illustration). 
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VANLOO'’S RINALDO AND ARMIDA IN 
THE PRINCETON MUSEUM 


N 1733 Carle Vanloo,' a young man in his late twenties, dec- 
orated a small room in the Royal Palace at Turin, called the 
Cabinet des Glaces, for Charles-Emmanuel III, king of 
Sardinia. Following a popular tradition of illustrating ‘Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered begun by Annibale Carracci in Italy and 
Ambroise Dubois in France and carried forward during the 
seventeenth century by artists of the stature of Guercino, Van 
Dyck and Poussin,’ he painted eleven subjects from the dis- 
tinguished Italian epic,* three of which portray scenes from the 
romantic story of Rinaldo and Armida, one of the most fa- 
mous for pure poetry, romantic sentiment and passionate ex- 
pression in all Italian literature.* Two of these depict very 
dramatic later moments of the story: the crusader Rinaldo’s 
abandonment of his mistress, the beautiful witch Armida, and 
his saving her finally from suicide. The third illustrates the 
charming scene at the end of the fourteenth canto where Ar- 
mida, after falling in love with the sleeping warrior whom 
she had meant to kill, binds him with a garland of privet, lilies 
and roses (Figure 1) before abducting him in her chariot to 
her palace in the Fortunate Isles: 
Di ligustri, di gigli e de le rose, 
Le quai fiorian per quelle piaggie amene 
Con nov/arte congiunte, indi compose 
Lente, ma tenacissime catene. 
Queste al collo, alle braccia, ai pie gli pose, 
Cosi l'avvinse, e cosi preso il tiene. 

' For Vanloo see M. F. Dandré-Bardon, Vie de Carle Vanloo, Paris, 1765; L. 
Réau, “Carle Vanloo,” Archives de Tart francais, XIX, 1935-36, pp. 1-96, an 
excellent account of the artist's life and work with a catalogue and bibliography. 

* For fuller information on the influence of Tasso on the history of painting, 
see my forthcoming article, “Armida’s Abandonment before 1700: A Study in 


Lasso Iconography,” in De artibus opuscula quadraginta: Essays in Honor of 
Erwin Panofsky, New York, 1g6o, especially footnote 2. 

* Dandré-Bardon, op. cit.., p. 21; Clemente Rovere, Descrizione del Reale 
Palazzo di Torino, Turin, 1858, pp. 197-198; Réau, op. cit. p. 20. Our Figure 1 
is reproduced by courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library. 

#Of the remaining eight, six are devoted to the story of Tancred and Clo- 
rinda and one each to Erminia and the Shepherd and to Olindo and Sofronia. 
Ihe series was not very successfully restored in 1847 by Antonio Vianelli (see 
Rovere, Joc. cit.). 


* Stanza 68. For the whole episode see stanzas 56-79. 
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This picture, like the others in the series, although unmistak- 
ably of the eighteenth century in its types and sentiment, is 
painted in a quasi Baroque style with large figures in aca- 
demically active postures dominating the composition, a style 
that clearly reflects Vanloo’s early schooling in the Roman 
Baroque from Annibale Carracci to Carlo Maratta.* 

In 1734 Vanloo left Turin tor Paris where, in the fullness 
of time, he was to become premier peintre du rot and director 
of the Academy. Famous and very active in his day as a painter 
of religious and mythological subjects, as far as the records 
show he did not return to the heroes and heroines of the 
Jerusalem Delivered save on one occasion. This was when he 
painted the charming oil sketch in the Princeton Museum 
(Figure 2)', probably a study for a larger picture, which re- 
peats the idyllic theme of Armida binding Rinaldo with flowers 
painted earlier in Turin. As compared with the Turin version 
(Figure 1), the style of the Princeton sketch is now fully of 
the eighteenth century. The figures are smaller in relation to 
space and their postures more natural. Rinaldo lies in a more 
artless attitude of sleep and Armida kneels simply before him 
instead of bending over him in a contrived athletic attitude 
of Italian derivation, while the deftly handled flower-bearing 
putti above Armida belong to the Rococo race of Boucher 
and Fragonard. It is difficult to be precise about a date for the 
picture, especially since Vanloo’s style, after his return to Paris, 
at least, is believed to be fairly uniform, showing no very clear 
development;* in any case, whatever development it may have 
has never been accurately charted. The best guess would seem 
to be the late seventeen-thirties, about five years after his re- 
turn to Paris when his style, certainly influenced by his com- 
rade and rival Boucher, had become less heavy, less specifically 
Italian and more intimately French and Rococo." 

®*See Dandré-Bardon, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

* The painting was acquired in 1932 from a New York dealer, and came 
originally from the Imperial Palace at Gatschina, Russia. It measures 0.415 m. 
wide and 0.49 m. high and is signed “Carle Vanloo” lower right. It appeared in 


the Rudolph Lepke sale, Berlin, Feb. 5, 1929, no. 97, p. 16, Tafel 14, and again 


in the Lepke sale of April 1, 1930, no. 33, p. 9. Réau, referring to the latte 
sale (op. cit., p. 66, no. 114), mistakenly names the picture “Renaud enchainé 
de guirlandes de fleurs par Clorinde.” 

‘See Réau, op. cit., p. 32. 

* The figure and drapery styles are close to those of the Bear Hunt in the 
Amiens Museum, signed and dated 1739. 
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Figure +. Vanloo, “Rinaldo and Armida’; Turin. 
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Figure 2. Vanloo, “Rinaldo and Armida”™; Princeton. 


Various incidents from the episode of Rinaldo and Armida 
attracted the painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; indeed the illustration of Tasso’s poem continued into 
the nineteenth century and had its glorious swan song in sev- 
eral canvases of Delacroix. The most popular subject was the 
famous amatory garden scene from the sixteenth canto in which 
the warriors, Carlo and Ubaldo, discover Rinaldo, the Chris- 
tian Achilles, whose business it is to save Jerusalem from the 
Saracens, erotically content in the lap of his mistress with no 
longer any thought of his martial responsibilities. The painters 
were hardly less partial to the scene in the fourteenth canto 
in which the romantic story of the lovers begins: here Armida 
dagger in hand, and bending over to kill the Christian hero 
who is her mortal enemy, suddenly finds her hate transformed 
into love. The following moment of the flowers portrayed, as 
we have seen, in the Turin painting and the Princeton sketch, 
occurs much less frequently in painting, although a number 
of examples, several of which Vanloo might easily have known, 


Figure 3. Van Dyck, “Rinaldo and Armida”™; Baltimore. 


had appeared since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He might, during his early sojourns in Rome, have seen Gio- 
vanni Baglione’s rather heavy-handed fresco, painted in 1614, 
in the Casino Rospigliosi;'’ he almost certainly knew Pieter 
de Balliu’s engraving after Van Dyck’s beautiful picture now 
in the Baltimore Museum (Figure 3) in which the group of 
Armida bending over Rinaldo with putti at his side recalls 
that in the Turin painting;'' he probably knew Jean Andran’s 
engraving after a very early eighteenth century painting by 

10 See Carla Guglielmi, “Intorno all’ opera pittorica di Giovanni Baglione,” 
Bolletino d’arte, XXXIX, 1954, p. 918 and fig. 13. 


11 See G (ertrude) R (osenthal), “The Van Dyck of the Epstein Collection,” 
Baltimore Museum of Art News, March, 1946, pp. 3-7; Gustav Gliick, Van Dyck, 
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Antoine Coypel which owes a great deal to Van Dyck.'* With 
these and other examples of the subject the Princeton sketch 
shares the general composition of Rinaldo asleep at one side, 
generally the left, of the picture, and usually under a tree, with 
Armida facing or bending over him and putti often in the air 
above her, though Vanloo’s putti—and the change is gracefully 
appropriate to the theme of the painting—bear garlands instead 
of shooting arrows as they had done in an earlier and more 
classically minded period (Figure 3). But while the composi- 
tional relationship of the figures in the Turin picture is based 
on that of its predecessors, notably, perhaps, the Baltimore Van 
Dyck, the Princeton sketch is fresh and original in it unaca- 
demic simplicity. It is, moreover, charming in its color. Soft 
grays and blues predominate with accentual passages of salmon- 
rose in the drapery enfolding Rinaldo’s waist and pale lemon- 
yellow in the robe covering Armida’s right knee which is more 
palely reflected in the sky. The soft pastel tones are at one with 
the picture's lyric and tender mood. 

Although he enjoyed high honors and much worldly success, 
eighteenth century critics generally did not give Vanloo more 
than his due. They praised his correct drawing, the freshness 
of his color and his facility as an executant. But they found 
his erotic mythologies incorrigibly heavy-handed and they re- 
proached him for lack of intellect.'* “Beaucoup de technique,” 
said Diderot, “peu didéal.” Probably no one will wish to quar- 
rel with the general truth of this appraisal. But at least once, 
when he painted the sketch of Armida and the sleeping Rt 
naldo. he was not heavy-handed in interpreting a love story 
and, although he was not equipped by temperament to do 
justice to the depth and passion of Tasso, he has none the less 
left us a charming Rococo picture fully worthy to take its place 
beside the “gentillesse de Boucher.” 


Rensselaer W. Lee 


Des Meisters Gemalde (Klassiker der Kunst), New York, 1931, fig. p. 265, p. 548 
In Van Dyck’s painting, lower right, the nymph is shown whose song had 
lulled Rinaldo asleep: Canto XIV, stanzas 59-66. Our Figure 3 is reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Baltimore Museum of Art 

12 See L. Dimier, Les peintres francais du siecle, Paris, 1928-30, I, 
p. 152, m. 57; Pierre Marcel, La peinture francaise au début du dix-huitieme 
siecle, Paris, n.d. p. 128, fig. 9h 

13 See Réau, op. cit., pp. 48-52 
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LUDOVICO CARRACCIS 
“ST. RAYMOND OF PENNAFORTE” 


N the Solimei chapel of the church of San Domenico at 

Bologna there is an unusual painting by Ludovico Carracci, 

representing Sf. Raymond of Pennaforte (Figure 1). The 
attenuated proportions of the figure indicate that the work be- 
longs to the late period of the artist; Bodmer is no doubt cor- 
rect in dating it about 1608-1610." Repainting has obscured 
much of the original surtace, but the design and iconography 
have not been altered.’ 

Raymond of Pennaforte (1175-1275) was a Spanish Domini- 
can, who is principally remembered for his achievements in the 
field of ecclesiastical law. Before becoming a friar, he spent 
many years in Bologna, as a student and later as professor of 
canon law. An able administrator, he was co-founder, with St. 
Peter Nolasco, of the Order of Mercedarians, and in 1238 was 
elected General of the Dominican Order. A few years earlier, 
he had been commissioned by Pope Gregory IX to re-arrange 
and codify the vast body of ecclesiastical canons. He died at 
Barcelona in 1275, at the age of ninety-nine. 

St. Raymond was canonized only in 1601, by the decree of 
Pope Clement VIII. During the early years of the Seicento, ac- 
cordingly, artists were called upon to celebrate his deeds in 
works of art.” A notable example is the painting by Carlo 
Saraceni representing Sf. Raymond Preaching to the Infidels* 
(formerly in S. Adriano, now in the Chiesa Nazionale Argen- 
tina, Rome), which commemorates the saint's zeal in converting 
both Moors and Jews to Christianity. 

That a painting of St. Raymond should be commissioned 
for the Dominican church in Bologna is not to be wondered 

' Heinrich Bodmer, Lodovico Carracci, Burg b. M., 1939, pp. 87, 130. 

2Uf. the engraving by Pietro Carrocci (G. K. Nagler, Die Monogrammisten, 
Munich-Leipzig, n.d., IV, no. 2869). 

‘Before that time Raymond appears only rarely. Fra Angelico included his 
likeness in the frieze of portrait medallions beneath the great fresco of the 
Crucifixion in the Dominican monastery of San Marco in Florence. Cf. F. Schott- 


muller, Fra Angelico da Fiesole (Klassiker der Kunst), Stuttgart-Leipzig, 1911, 


pl. 105. 
* Reproduced in H. Voss, Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, Berlin, 1924, p. 92 


Voss also shows (p. 449) that the painting must date before 1614. 
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at. Ludovico’s picture does not, however, as one might expect, 
glorify St. Raymond as a theologian or as a scholar of canon 
law, but takes as its subject one of the more startling events of 
the saint’s lengthy career. The miracle is related in the Life 
and Canonization of St. Raymond, as published in the Bull 
of Clement VIII. Having been appointed confessor to King 
James I of Aragon, Raymond accompanied the monarch to the 
island of Majorca, where he fell into disfavor for his attempts 
to reform James's personal life. When the king refused him per- 
mission to return by ship to the mainland, the saint descended 
to the shore, spread his mantle upon the sea and, using his 
staff as a mast, sailed with remarkable speed to the harbor of 
Barcelona. There he stepped ashore, gathered up his mantle 
(which had miraculously remained dry throughout the voyage) 
and trudged up to his monastery.® 

This is the event illustrated in Ludovico’s painting (Figure 
1). St. Raymond, who is clad in the white habit of the Domini- 
can friars, has just set out on his voyage. He stands with his 
feet firmly planted on one end of his mantle, while holding 
up the other end with his staff. As the wind fills this improvised 
sail, he is briskly propelled across the waves—‘‘leni prosperoque 
inflante vento.” Hovering in the sky above him are the Virgin 
and Child accompanied by angels, to whom the saint commends 
himself with outstretched hand and eyes turned heavenward. 
The miracle is witnessed by a monk kneeling on a rock at the 
water's edge, who raises his hands in astonishment. (This per- 
son is specifically mentioned in the text of the Vita: he was, 
we are told, a man of little faith and full of doubt.) In the dis- 
tance at the left can be seen the ships and buildings of the 
harbor. 

An interesting group of preparatory drawings for this paint- 
ing has been preserved. From them it is possible to follow the 
development of the picture, and in particular to see the care 
with which Ludovico studied the attitude of the saint. A pen 
and wash drawing in the Uffizi (12914 F) must be one of the 
earliest studies for the painting.® The saint is shown kneeling 

* Acta Sanctorum, Venice, 1734ff., 1, pp. 407-418 (Vita et Canonizatio Sancti 
Raimundi, ex Bulla Clementis VIII. Pont. Max.). The account of the miracle 
appears on p. 412. 

® Bodmer, op. cit., pp. 87. 149. fig. 147 


on his mantle in the foreground, while two infant angels fly 
above him; there is no sign of his doubting companion. It 1s 
not a satisfactory solution. St. Raymond seems to be resting 
on solid ground rather than floating on the waves of the sea. 
And except for the fact that he grasps the staff in his right hand, 
his attitude is merely the conventional one of a saint kneeling 
in adoration before a divine apparition. 

A second sketch in the Ufhzi, executed in pen and ink (Sant. 
3827),’ gives a more convincing rendering of the miracle. The 
waves of the sea are more prominent, and the saint's mantle 
and scapular are made to flutter in the wind. 

Another pen drawing is in the Courtauld Institute of Art in 
London (Witt Coll. 1236).° In this spirited and graceful study 
Ludovico revises his conception of the scene. The saint, who 
kneels in an attitude that is full of pathos, is set deeper into 
the space of the picture, the foreground being occupied by the 
companion monk who points toward the miracle. In the final 
conception their postures will be, in effect, reversed: Raymond 
will be shown standing and the witness will kneel. The Ma- 
donna and Child, with their attendant angels, already appear 
in what is virtually the definitive form. The architecture in 
the distance is more prominent than in the painting. 

In a pen sketch in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxtord (Cat. 
177)* the saint is represented standing, with the staff held ver- 
tically in his hand. With this change in attitude we begin to 
approach the final redaction. The watching monk is present, 
but the Madonna does not appear in the sky. 

Very close to this, and still closer to the painting itself, is 
the beautiful pen and wash drawing in the Albertina at Vienna 
(Cat. B 78; Figure 2).'° St. Raymond ts standing, holding the 
staff upright in one hand, and with the other grasping the hem 
of his mantle, which swells out in a large arc complementing 

Ibid., pp. 87, 149. 

*D. Mahon (ed.), Mostra dei Carracci, Catalogo critico dei disegni, Bologna, 
1956, p. 33, no. 21, pl. 8&8 

*K. T. Parker, Catalogue of the Collection of Drawings in the Ashmolean 


Museum, Ul, Italian Schools, Oxford, 1956, p. 86, no. 177 


‘0 Bodmer, op. cit., pp. 87f.. 154, fig. 146 (whence our Figure 2). A. Stix and 
\. Spitzmiller, Beschreibender Katalog der Handzeichnungen in der staatlichen 
graphischen Sammlung Albertina, vol. V1, Die Schulen von Ferrara, Bologna 
etc., Vienna, 1941, p. 11, no. 78. 
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the smaller one of the Virgin and Child above. His companion 
runs along the breakwater at the left, clutching up his tunic 
and gesturing toward the saint. In the background can be seen 
other persons observing the miracle from the shore. 

Despite its finished appearance, the Albertina drawing cannot 
have been Ludovico’s final design; for the painting (Figure 1) 
exhibits numerous points of difference which must have been 
established in a subsequent study, or studies, now lost. Ihe 
most important differences have to do with the principal figure, 
whose attitude has been still further refined. The saint now 
holds the staff aslant rather than vertically, and at the same 
time releases his grasp on the sail in order to extend his hand 
in a gesture of address to the Virgin Mary. The position of the 
legs is also altered, the right knee being bent so as to counter- 
balance the forward thrust of the left hand. The saint’s scapular, 
instead of fluttering to the side as in the drawing, is made to 
swirl about him in spiral fashion, in order not to interrupt 
the continuous arc of the mantle. 

In the Art Museum at Princeton is a strikingly similar draw- 
ing (Figure g);"' it is likewise executed in pen and wash, and 
the dimensions are precisely the same as those of the Albertina 
sheet. The drawing was at one time owned by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whose stamp appears in the lower left corner.’* Al- 
though it is occasionally cited in the literature,’ its relationship 
to the Vienna drawing has never been explicitly defined. 

Comparison of the two drawings reveals that the Albertina 
version is the original.’* To substantiate this, it is only nec- 
essary to consider the principal figure. In the Vienna study 
the pen lines that define the drapery folds are sure and authori- 
tative, whereas in the Princeton sheet the movement of the line 

11 Accession number 48-675; height, 0.28 m.; width, 0.18 m. The drawing was 
left to the Museum by the late Dan Fellows Platt, ‘96, who acquired it at the 
Ederheimer Sale (Anderson Gallery, New York), 6 November, 1924. It was for- 
merly in the collections of Sir Joshua Reynolds and the Earl of Aylesford. 

12 F. Lugt, Les marques de collections de dessins et d’estampes, Amsterdam, 
1921, nO, 23964. 

1S E.g., Stix and Spitzmiiller, op. cit., p. 11; Parker, op. cit., p. 86. The ref- 
erence in each case is to the catalogue of the Ederheimer Sale of 6 Nov., 1924. 

'41t may be noted in passing that the Albertina drawing itself was once re- 
garded as a copy after the painting. Cf. F. Wickhoff, “Die italienischen Hand 


zeichnungen der Albertina,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des 
allerhdchsten Kaiserhauses, X11, 1891, Beiheft, p. CCLXNXXVIIT, S.B. 127 
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is jerky and hesitant, as if the artist had continually turned 
to his model tor guidance before proceeding. Although each 
line has been faithfully reproduced, the total result lacks the 
rhythmic elegance that is one of the marks of Ludovico’s 
draughtsmanship. It is especially revealing to compare the 
treatment of the staff held by the saint in each design. In the 
Vienna study the staff is made to bend slightly as the wind 
catches the improvised sail, thus creating an effect of elasticity 
that adds greatly to the movement and energy of the scene as 
a whole. This feature has been overlooked in the Princeton 
drawing, where the staff remains inflexible, giving no hint of 
the tug of the wind. 

But the fact that the Princeton drawing is not by Ludovico 
does not mean that it is a forgery. We must rather see it as 
the work of a pupil in Ludovico’s studio who was given as an 
exercise the task of copying the master’s design. In the Acad- 
emy of the Carracci, where great importance was attached to 
disegno, this was a regular practice: when the young Domeni- 
chino won the drawing prize in that Academy it was largely 
because, as a pupil of Ludovico, he had “copied every line by 
the master.’"'* Such copies are by no means rare, nor is it sur- 
prising that the best of them are occasionally mistaken for 
originals. 


John Rupert Martin 


15G. P. Bellori, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti moderni, Rome, 1672, 
Pp. 291. 
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A DRAWING BY DELACROIX AFTER RUBENS'’ 
“BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS" 


HE Art Museum has been fortunate in acquiring recently 

a drawing by Eugéne Delacroix (Figure 3)' which il- 

luminates in a special manner the strong attraction he 
felt for the works of Rubens. Depicting an overturned horse 
and female rider tumbling into a rush of water and the hind 
view of a horse (with just an indication of the left foot of the 
rider) plunging into watery depths, the scene, though fragmen- 
tary, pulsates with Rubensian drama, action and visual excite- 
ment. 

Admirers of Rubens’ art will immediately recognize the par- 
ticipants of the drama as figures from the lower right of Rubens’ 
powerful presentation of the Battle of the Amazons in the Alte 
Pinakothek of Munich (Figure 1).* 

That Delacroix should have felt attracted to this particular 
work will come as no surprise to readers of his Journal where, 
on March 6, 1847, he had declared: “J'ai fait quelques croquis 
d’apres les Chasses de Rubens; il y a autant 4 apprendre dans 
ses exagérations et dans ses formes boursouflées que dans des 
imitations exactes.”* The Battle of the Amazons features the 
same exaggerated and bombastic forms that are to be found in 
Rubens’ pictures of the hunt. It was this aspect of Rubens which 
appealed to Delacroix’s baroque imagination and which in- 
spired the writhing, contorted and struggling forms that people 
his similarly dramatic battle scenes.‘ 

1! Accession number 59-22. Purchased with the Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund. 
Height, 0.266 m.; width, 0.493 m. Pen and bistre; bistre wash. Delacroix’s ini- 
tials stamped in red at bottom, right of center. The drawing has suffered minor 
injuries with time: the paper has become cracked in parts, and there are two 
small patched holes on the side of the Amazon and her horse. 

2 Figures 1 and 5 are taken from Ernst Buchner, Die Alte Pinakothek Miinchen 
Munich, 1957, pl. 41. 

*See Journal de Eugene Delacroix, and ed., ed. André Joubin, I, Paris, 1932, 
p. 201. 

‘For example, the Battle of Taillebourg of 1837 in the Museum of Versailles; 
illustrated in Ulrich Christoffel, Eugéne Delacroix, Munich, 1951, p. 23. Dela- 
croix nowhere in his work quotes these figures in a literal manner. As a rule 
he preferred to avoid direct quotation from other artists’ works, a procedure he 
deplored even in the admirable Rubens: “. . . quand il s’affranchit de ses modéles 


lsuch as Michelangelo and Titian) il est le grand Rubens.” From a letter of 
September 21, 1839. See Correspondance générale dEugéene Delacroix, ed. André 
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Drawing by Delacroix in Princeton 
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Close inspection of the drawing reveals that Delacroix was 
not primarily concerned with an exact transcription of a seg- 
ment of Rubens’ picture. He fails to link together the major 
motifs: the overturned Amazon and her steed are separated 
from the disappearing horse by a crevice of blank paper. Fur- 
thermore, the level of the horse to the right has dropped con- 
siderably in relation to the other group in such a manner that, 
despite the indication in wash of the rushing water which 
serves as a weak connection between the two groups, one might 
almost regard the drawing as two separate studies. In addition, 
there is a fairly radical contrast in the technical treatment of 
the major elements of the scene. The horse on the right de- 
pends mainly upon broad, rich areas of wash in varying degrees 
of intensity for its formal and plastic values. In a very striking 
and contrasting manner the Amazon and her steed are rendered 
within thick contour lines by means of a choppy hatching tech- 
nique established by the use of short, brisk strokes of the pen. 
Here the wash serves as a secondary element functioning chiefly 
as a modelling agent as well as creating a dynamic interplay 
of light and dark which underscores the visual drama. 

The discrepancy of technique in Delacroix’s treatment re- 
veals a valuable insight into Delacroix’s creative process: within 
the same scene he felt tree to experiment with Opposed means. 
wash and pen—of rendering figures in tumultuous action. Lit- 
tle did it matter that the correct spatial relationship between 
the two groups had lapsed considerably. 

However, the nature of the treatment of the Amazon and 
her mount demands further explanation. For while Delacroix 
was a master of virtuosity in draughtsmanship® who often ex- 
ploited pen and ink as the principal means of expression, he 
rarely resorted to such a drastic use of short and minute strokes. 
These strokes create a curious texture which corresponds very 
feebly to the soft, luminous flesh tones (especially of the Ama- 


Joubin, Il, Paris, 1936-38. p. 39. The closest parallel occurs in a preparatory 
study for the Battle of Taillebourg where two figures, on horseback seen from 
the rear bear some resemblance to the figure on the right in the Princeton draw 
ing. See Etienne Moreau-Nélaton, Delacroix raconté par lui-méme, 1, Paris, 
1gi6, fig. 172. 

*See Kurt Badt's stimulating discussion of Delacroix’s drawing technique in 
Eugéne Delacroix; Drawings, Oxtord, 19446. 
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zon’s thigh) evident even in a reproduction of Rubens’ paint- 
ing. Furthermore, the treatment of muscle structure in both 
horse and rider reveals a curious awkwardness and overempha- 
sis that are nowhere evident in the original, thereby raising the 
problem of the means by which Delacroix knew the Battle of 
the Amazons. 

The Alte Pinakothek acquired the Battle of the Amazons in 
1806 when the collection of the Diisseldorter Galerie was divided 
among the museums of various cities, including Diisseldort, 
Schleissheim, Augsburg and Munich.* Since then it has remained 
one of Munich's major adornments. Now Delacroix, so far as 
we know, never visited Munich,’ and he nowhere records know!l- 
edge of the old copies of the painting that exist.* In any case, 
the peculiar nature of the hatching technique evident in his 
rendering of the Amazon and steed suggests that he did not 
depend upon a painted original for his inspiration at all. The 
extraordinarily busy play of hatched strokes across the surface 
of the drawing seems to indicate that an engraving furnished 
the immediate model. 

If we examine an anonymous engraving after Rubens’ work 
(Figure 2)” we discover an emphasis on finely-depicted cross- 
hatches that results in a similarly coarse texture. Furthermore, 
the drastic chiaroscuro inherent in the medium (Figure 4) pro- 
duces an awkward and overly-stressed emphasis on muscle struc- 
ture that vastly exceeds the treatment in the painted version 
(Figure 5) and, moreover, forms a parallel to these qualities 
already noted in Delacroix’s drawing. Finally, justification for 
Delacroix’s adoption of wash as the primary means of expres- 
sion in the rear view of the other horse may derive from the 
extreme opacity of texture which describes the darkness of that 
portion of the engraving. Penstrokes would be of little avail 
here. All these factors suggest that some such engraving must 
have formed the basis of Delacroix’s endeavour. 

“See Max Rooses, L’Ocuvre de P. P. Rubens, U1, Antwerp, 1886-1892, p. 53. 

? Delacroix’s direct knowledge of Germany seems to have been confined to the 
western regions. In July, 1850, he was at Ems, a watering spot, and records pas 
sage through Cologne and Bonn. See Journal, I, pp. 383-397. September, 1855, 
found him at Baden for the cure. See Journal, I, pp. 385-392. 


“At the time Rooses was writing copies existed in the Museum of Gotha, in 


the palace of the Duke of Alba, Madrid, and in the collection of M. Menke in 
Antwerp. See Rooses, op. cil.. p. 53 
* Figures 2 and 4 are from ibid., pl. 182 
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Figure 4. Detail of Figure 2 


Figure 5. Detail of Figure 1 
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Fortunately, the artist's Journal provides evidence for his 
frequent and eager use of engravings as the models for sketches 
which incorporated examples of Rubens’ style that were con- 
genial to him. On January 23, 1847, while considering possible 
subjects for the projected decoration of the transepts of the 
church of Saint-Sulpice in Paris (never executed) he summoned 
the inspiration of Rubens as embodied in Pieter-Claesz Sout- 
man’s engraving after a hunting scene by Rubens: ‘‘Penser, 
pour ces tableaux, 4 la belle exagération des chevaux et des 
hommes de Rubens, surtout dans la Chasse de Soutman.”'’ It 
must have been Soutman’s engravings to which he referred on 
March 6, 1847, when he stated: “J'ai fait quelques croquis 
d'aprés les Chasses de Rubens.”'' That Delacroix possessed en- 
gravings alter Rubens is established in the Journal where, in 
December of 1847, he acknowledges the loan of ten engravings 
to Louis Marvy, a painter and engraver: “Le 14 mars, prété 
a M. Marvy 10 gravures, le Christ au tombeau, de Rubens, et 
les Quatres Chasses de Rubens, petites.”** 

Therefore, the Princeton drawing invites special interest as 
evidence not only for the importance of Rubens’ inspiration for 
Delacroix’s invocation of baroque dynamism; it provides an in- 
sight into his creative process and illustrates one of the chief 
avenues—engravings—by which that inspiration reached him. 


George P. Mras 


'* Journal, 1, p. 165. Soutman, however, never engraved the Battle of the 
Amazons. For a list of Soutman’s engravings after Rubens see Joseph von Heller, 
Handbuch fiir Kupferstichsammiler, Leipzig, 1873. pp. 535-536. 

tt Journal, I, p. 201. 

12 Thid., p. 251. 
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BENJAMIN WEST'S “EAGLE BRINGING THE CUP OF 
WATER TO PSYCHE’: A DOCUMENT OF 
ROMANTIC CLASSICISM 


k1—historically speaking, the complex, transitional years 

of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries have 

often been categorized in terms of two antagonistic view- 
points, Neoclassicism and Romanticism. A more intense focus 
on this period, however, has indicated that the situation is by no 
means so tidy, and that these different attitudes, far from being 
mutually exclusive, are closely interrelated and can even coexist 
in the same work. In particular, the veneration of Greek and 
Roman form and iconography associated with the years around 
1800 is frequently motivated by feelings and intentions more 
properly termed Romantic. For such a merger of Romantic 
spirit and Classical theme, the convenient rubric “Romantic 
Classicism” has been created. 

A case in point is a small picture acquired by the Art Museum 
in 1952 (Figure 1).' Its painter is the Anglo-American master, 
Benjamin West (1738-1820); its subject, an incident in the story 
of Cupid and Psyche, as recounted by Lucius Apuleius in The 
Golden Ass.* Jealous of Psyche, Venus commanded the beauti- 
ful maiden to perform a series of perilous and arduous tasks— 


a 


the first, to sort out an enormous quantity of mixed grain; the 
second, to gather the golden fleeces trom a flock of wild sheep; 
the third, to fill a cup with water from the source of the Styx; 
the fourth, to descend to the Underworld to bring back a box 
of beauty from Proserpine. The Princeton panel illustrates the 
third of these inflicted labors, in which Psyche, perched on a 
Stygian rock and threatened by dragons, is rescued from her 
task by Jupiter's eagle, who brings her a lekythos filled with 
the, river's water. 

Although Apuleius’ story of Cupid and Psyche had been a 
common theme in European art since the Renaissance and the 
program for any number of mural decorations, the particular 
incident of Psyche rescued by Jupiter's eagle was seldom illus- 

1 Museum Purchase (The John Maclean Magie and Gertrude Magie Fund). 


Height, 0.298 m.; width, 0.426 m. Oil on panel. Accession number 52-62. 
2 Book VI, 19-17. 
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trated.” For example, in Raphael's canonical presentation of 
Apuleius’ narrative in the Sala di Psiche at the Villa Farnesina, 
this fearful episode was omitted; and one suspects that the 
wildly dramatic incident, with its rushing cataracts and slimy 
dragons, was too violent and fantastic for most Renaissance and 
Baroque taste. The notable exception to this statement was 
Giulio Romano, whose familiar Mannerist penchant toward the 
bizarre and the disquieting no doubt prompted his inclusion 
of the scene in his Sala di Psiche trescoes at the Palazzo del 
Te.* In general, however, it took the dawn of Romanticism in 
the later eighteenth century to create a mentality completely 
receptive to this horrific episode. 

Such a mentality was Benjamin West's.” Arriving in Europe 
in 1760 from his native Pennsylvania, West finally settled in 
London in 1763, where he was to remain until his death in 
1820. During his fifty-seven years of artistic activity in London, 
his output was probably greater in quantity and wider in icono- 
graphic range than that of any other artist of the period. Fur- 
thermore, his work stood at the source of many international 
currents in modern art. In the 1760's, his combination of Greek 
and Roman subject matter, archaeologically accurate detail, and 
classical style helped to codify those Neoclassic reforms which 
would reach fruition in David. At the same time, his explorations 
of tearful and fantastic themes presented in a more agitated, 
baroque style served to create a pictorial counterpart to those 
new emotions of awe and terror analyzed in Edmund Burke's 
famous essay on the Sublime.® Throughout his career, West 
produced simultaneously works in both these modes as well as 
in others (e.g., Biblical subjects of pathetic, sentimental char- 

‘For a list of Cupid and Psyche illustrations, see A. Pigler, Barockthemen, 
Budapest, 1956, I, pp. 16-18. 

‘Illustrated in Frederick Hartt, Giulio Romano, Il, New Haven, 1958, fig. 

* The standard work on West remains the essential but unreliable pn eg ° 
John Galt (The Life, Studies, and Works of Benjamin West, London, 1820) 
The only modern monograph on West (Grose Evans, Benjamin West and the 
Taste of his Times, Carbondale [IIL], 1959) is no more reliable in fact, but 


relevantly attempts to place him in the context of contemporary taste for the 
Neoclassic and the Sublime. 

“A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and th 
Beautiful, London, 1757. For modern studies of the Sublime, see Samuel Monk, 
The Sublime: A Study of Critical Ideas in 18th-Century England, New York 
1935; and Walter Hipple, The Beautiful, the Sublime, and the Picturesque in 
Wth-Century British Aesthetic Theory, Carbondale (UL), 1957. 
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acter; scenes from medieval or contemporary history), and often 
fused these diverse viewpoints. In 1805, for example, at the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Academy (of which West served 
as President from 1792 until his death), his entries included 
two scenes of Sublime nature inspired by the Bible (The Del- 
uge and The Expulsion of Adam and Eve); the tearful episode 
of the blinded and banished Byzantine general, Belisarius; and 
two versions of the scene trom the /liad in which Thetis brings 
armor to her wrathful son Achilles. And at the same exhibition, 
West's attraction to both Sublime nature and classical literary 
themes was wedded in the picture now at Princeton, The Eagle 
Bringing the Cup of Water to Psyche.’ 

The love story of Cupid and Psyche was a rich source of in- 
spiration to the milieu of later eighteenth-century British art: 
the portraitist John Hoppner could even paint a certain Miss 
Sophia Askell Grimston in the guise of Psyche holding the box 
of beauty procured from the infernal shades.- Yet again, the 
incident depicted by West was rarely, if ever, painted. Even 
the extravagant imagination of George Romney avoided the 
episode when, in 1776, together with his friend, the poet Wil- 
liam Hayley, he planned a series of illustrations to a new edt- 
tion of Apuleius’ tale and included only the scene of Venus 
commanding Psyche to fetch the Stygian waters and not the 
dramatic rescue.” 

A plausible explanation of West's new interest in this par- 
ticular scene may lie not only in his inexhaustible considera- 
tion of almost all available classical themes, but, more specifi- 
cally, in the appearance of new English translations of Apuleius 
around 1800. Following a 1795 translation by Thomas Taylor,'® 

*See The Exhibition of the Royal Academy, M.DCCCY, the Thirty-Seventh, 
London, 1805, p. 10, no. 153. For a list of all of West's entries at R.A. exhibitions, 


see Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts; A Complete Dictionary of 
Contributors .. . , London, 1906, VIIL, pp. 212-221. 

*R.A., 1803. See William McKay and W. Roberts, Jolin Hoppner, London, 
1gi4, p. rit and illustration facing p. 112. 

* The plan was not realized, but Romney did make eight drawings (now in 
the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool), of which seven are completed chalk draw- 
ings and one a sketch. See William Hayley, The Life of George Romney, Chi- 
chester, 1809, p. 78; Arthur Chamberlain, George Romney, London, 1910, pp. 
355-358: and Anne Crookshank, “The Drawings of George Romney,” Burlington 
Magazine, NCIX, February, 1957. pp. 49-48. 

0 The Fable of Cupid and Psyche, translated from the Latin of Apuleius, 
London, 1795. 


there appeared in 1799 Hudson Gurney’s verse translation," 
whose popularity was confirmed by the necessity of two new 
London editions in 1800 and 1801, as well as a New York edi- 
tion in 1806.'* Gurney’s poetic description of Psyche’s ordeal 
in fetching the black Stygian waters provides so close a scenario 
for West's pictorial drama that it is worth quoting in toto, be- 
ginning with Venus’ stern command: 


“Down trom that cloud-capt mountain's brow, 
“A never ceasing cataract pours, 

“Whose feathery surges dash below 
“In thunder on the Stygian shores; 


“Thou on the dang’rous brink must stand; 
“And dip this goblet in the spring: 
“Descending then with steady hand 
“The black transparent crystal bring.” 


Nimbly the mountain steep she'd climb, 
But thence impervious rocks arise, 

Whose awful foreheads frown sublime, 
And lift their bold crags to the skies. 


While horrid voices howl around, 
“Fly! swiftly fly’—‘‘Forbear, forbear!” 
Vast stones with heart-appalling sound, 
Are hurl'd into the groaning alr. 


And on the right, and on the left, 
Four ever-watchtul dragons fly, 

Flame breathing through each dizzy cleft, 
Their long and flexile necks they ply. 


Though beauty’s queen no pity teels, 
The bold rapacious bird of Jove 


11 Cupid and Psyche; a Mythological Tale from the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
London, 1799. 

12 There were also two later editions of Gurney’s verse translation: Charleston 
(S.C), 1842; Great Yarmouth, 1844. In France, Henri Didot produced an espe- 
cially handsome illustrated edition with engravings after Raphael (La Fable de 
Psyché, Paris, 1802). The preface gives a useful bibliographical account of carlie 
Apuleius editions (pp. 15-20). 
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His succor to th’ afflicted deals, 
In rev’'rence to the God of Love. 


He sees her blasted hopes expire, 
He leaves the liquid fields of light, 
And whirling round in many a gyre, 

Majestic wings his rapid flight. 


High o'er the dragons see him tower, 
Up-darting through the azure air! 

And high above the stony shower 
The bowl! his crooked talons bear. 


Now to the grateful maid he brings 
The sparkling waters bright and clear, 

Then spreads again his ample wings, 
And soaring quits this nether sphere." 


West's probable dependence upon these verses is supported, 
for one thing, by his inclusion of four dragons (the head of 
the fourth looking to the right beneath the upper coil of tail 
is barely discernible in the photograph) as opposed to Apuleius’ 
(and earlier translators’) unspecified number. But more gener- 
ally speaking, Gurney’s poem evokes exactly the flavor of West's 
work. His very vocabulary—‘‘never-ceasing cataract,” “awful 
foreheads frown sublime,” “horrid voices howl around’’—cre- 
ates the kind of awesome and terrifying nature imagery that 
would appeal to West's taste for the Sublime, especially when 
it functions as a foil to human helplessness and innocence. As 
such, the theme is comparable not only to the many shipwrecks 
and Biblical Deluges or Expulsions exhibited around 1800, but 
also to the often-illustrated story from James Thomson's The 
Seasons"* of the ill-fated Amelia, whose death by lightning dur- 
ing’a summer storm tragically separated her from her lover, 
Celadon. Typical of his age, West, like Gurney, enjoyed the 
Romantic experience of pitting man against an unleashed, ma- 
levolent Nature. 

18 The section cited comprises the whole of Part XIX in Gurney’s poem. 

14 Book Il (Summer), lines 11:69ff. Illustrations to Celadon and Amelia were 


included at the R.A. Exhibitions of 180: (H. Fuseli), 1803 (G. Turner), 1804 
(G. Arnald). 
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In style as in subject, West's painting partakes of both a 
Sublime and a Neoclassic mode. The torrential falls, the jagged 
rocks, the scaly, flame-tongued dragons are defined by broken 
shapes, nervous brushstrokes, and sudden !uminary contrasts. 
The high-keyed drama evoked by such forms, however, is coun- 
tered by the elegantly poised figure of Psyche, whose classical 
identity demanded a comparably classical style. West may have 
looked for an antique representation of the scene, but his search 
would most likely have been fruitless, for the subject, at least 
to my knowledge, is illustrated only once in antiquity, and this, 
by late eighteenth-century standards, in a most undramatic way."* 
More probably, West created for his Psyche a composite figure 
that joined antique prototype to Romantic gesture. From the 
waist down, she depends so closely upon the type of seated, 
draped figure ubiquitous in classical reliefs and vase painting 
that it would be futile to single out a particular source;'® and 
from the waist up, her rhetorical expression of surprise, with 
eyes widened and arms outstretched toward Jupiter's eagle, re- 
calls the theatrical repertory of emotive gestures Common to 
the narrative paintings of the period. In any case, the figure 
of Psyche, clad in red and white, appears like a piece of ex- 
quisitely molded Wedgwood ware amid the turbulent silhou- 
ettes of looping dragons, rocky cascades, and eagle’s wings. Her 
extreme compression to a flattened, cameo-like shape is typical 
of the Neoclassic sensibility to two-dimensional pattern and 
here offers a delicate contrast to the more violent and erratic 
spatial movement of her horrifying environment. Visually, then, 
as well as thematically, West provides that mixture of Romantic 
and Neoclassic attitudes so prevalent in his age. 

In its classical form, West's theme had little issue."’ It was 

1° On an antique gem, illustrated in Alexander Conze, De Psyches itmaginibus 
quibusdam, Berlin, 1855, p. 16, fig. 4. For a study of Greck and Roman rep 
resentations of Psyche, see Maxime Collignon, Essai sur les monuments grecs et 
romains relatifs au mythe de Psyché, Paris, 1877. 

16 For example, it appears frequently in such publications of gems and vase 
painting available to West as James Lassie, A Descriptive Catalogue of a General 
Collection of Ancient and Modern Engraved Gems ... , London, 1791; or Thomas 
Kirk, Outlines from the Figures and Compositions upon the Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan Vases of the Late Sir William Hamilton, London, 1804. 


'7 It was, however, included in a series of marble bas-reliefs by Thorvaldsen, 
illustrating the story of Cupid and Psyche, and executed in 1838 for the Villa 
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subjected, rather, to a Curious iconographic transformation in 
which Romantic motifs were preserved and classical allusions 
lost. In 1805, the same year that West exhibited his painting, 
the dramatic components of a desperate woman, a dizzy preci- 
pice, an eagle, and a sudden rescue appeared in an edition of 
ballads by William Hayley with illustrations by William Blake. 
The third of these ballads tells the lurid story of a Scottish 
mother, Jessy, who saves her helpless child from an eagle's nest; 
and, as seen in Blake’s engraving (Figure 2), this dreadtul inci- 
dent provides an unclassical counterpart to West's Psyche. Six 
years later, the Scottish legend stimulated an even more melo- 
dramatic interpretation by George Dawe (1781-1829), whose 
painting, A Child Rescued by Its Mother from an Eagle’s Nest 
(Figure 3), headed the list of entries to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1813.'" Far less abstract in style and expression 
than Blake’s print, Dawe’s journalistic extravagance heralded 
that kind of sensationalism in popular Salon paintings which 
would transfix most mid-nineteenth century audiences and not 
a few mid-twentieth century ones. 

It remains to be said that, since the time of its first exhibition 
at the Royal Academy in 1805, West's painting has figured 
prominently in listings and exhibitions of West's work, ranging 
from the earliest West catalogues to the bicentennial exhibition 
held in Philadelphia in 1938.*° Today, in the Art Museum at 


lorlonia, Castel Gandolfo (Eugene Plon, Thorvaldsen; sa vie et son oeuvre, 
Paris, 1867, p. 269). The reliefs have not survived, but plaster models for them 
are still to be seen at the Thorvaldsen Museum, Copenhagen (Guide, Copen- 
hagen, 1953. Pp. 59). 

It may be mentioned that our own century has exhibited its characteristic 
interpretation of the Cupid and Psyche story in Erich Neumann's Jungian anal- 
ysis of Apuleius’ legend (Amor und Psyche: Ein Beitrag zur seelischen Entwick- 
lung des Weiblichen, Zurich, 1952; Eng. trans., New York, 1956). 

is William Hayley, Ballads Founded on Anecdotes Relating to Animals, Chi- 
chester, 1805, pp. 22-37 (Ballad the Third, The Eagle). For Blake's preparatory 
drawing for The Eagle, see Kerrison Preston (ed.), The Blake Collection of W. 
Graham Robertson, London, 1952, pp. 178-179 and fig. 57. 

See T.S.R. Boase, English Art, 1800-1870, Oxford, 1959, pp. 150-151. Our 
Figures 2 and g are from Boase’s figs. 20a and 56. 

“0 T wish to express my gratitude to Prof. Helmut von Erffa of Rutgers Univer- 
sity for his generosity in providing me with any number of facts and useful 
clues in compiling the following list of references to the painting. After its list- 
ing in the R.A. 1805 Exhibition Catalogue, it appears in the catalogue of West's 
work published in Joel Barlow, The Columbiad, Philadelphia, 1807, p. 494 (also 
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Princeton, it can serve as a modest, but revealing, document of 
those complex cross-currents of style, iconography, and expres- 
sion in the years around 1800. 

Robert Rosenblum 


in later editions). Barlow's remark that the list was “furnished by Mr. West him 
self in the year 1802" (p. 431) implies that, although the painting was not ex 
hibited until 1805, it was executed not later than 1802. It is cited again in the 
West catalogue in La Belle Assemblée or Bell's Court and Fashionable Magazine, 
1808, p. 17, as “The small picture of the Eagle Bringing the Cup to Psyche" 
(reprinted in “A Correct Catalogue of the Works of Benjamin West.” T/t 
Port Folio |New York and Philadelphia], 3 ser., VI, no. 6 [Dec., r8it|, p. 552). 
Both lists mention this picture twice, which, unless the list is mistaken (not out 
of the question), implies that West, as was often his habit, made a replica on 
variant of the painting. Even if the second version were extant, however, it 
would most likely be impossible to decide which of the two was exhibited at 
the R.A. in 1805. The painting is again cited in John Galt’s catalogue (7 /r 
Life, Studies, and Works of Benjamin West, London, 1820, p. 228) and in the 
exhibition and auction catalogues of the decade following West's death. It: was 
exhibited in 1821 at West's Gallery at No. 14, Newman St.. London (4 Catalogue 
of Pictures Painted by the Late Benjamin West, London, 1821, p. 31, to. 1) and 
again in 1823 (Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings by the Late Benjamin West, 
London, 1828, p. 21, no. 116). In 1829, it was auctioned off for 91 guineas to a 
Mr. Cooke: see George Robins, A Catalogue Raisonné of . . . Historical Pictures 

the Works of Benjamin West... London, 1829, p. 25, lot (Psycle 
obtaining the guarded water, 12 inches high by 1614 inches wide). The Robins 
catalogue also claims that “in composition, colour, mastery, and splendour of 
effect, this small picture may be pronounced a gem.” Later, the picture was in 
the hands of the Robert C. Vose Galleries, Boston, and by tg2t, in the collec 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Braun (Merion, Pa.), who lent it to West exhibi 
tions at the Philadelphia Art Alliance (Memorial Exhibition; Benjamin West, 
Nov. 28, 1921 to Jan. 2, 1922, no. 22), the Brooklyn Museum (Exhibition of 
Paintings and Drawings by Benjamin West ..., opening March 28, 1922, no. 17), 
and the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia (Benjamin West, 1738-1820, 
1938, p. 50, no. 57). It was acquired by the Art Museum, Princeton  nivefsity, 
in 1952 from the John Levy Galleries, New York. 
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ART AND HISTORY' 


_ ACH work of art is unique. It is the record of an experience 
in place and time. Its uniqueness enables the art historian 
4 to judge the people or person who made it and the date 
of its creation. Cultural qualities are so indelibly stamped upon 
art that we seldom stop to analyze them. We know instantly 
that this vase is Greek, that piece of sculpture is Indian, or a 
certain painting is Chinese. Pages of words would be needed 
to analyze our reactions and a poet to express them, for cultural 
qualities embody the intangibles and incommensurables of a 
people. Since art is an imaginative wedding of Content and 
Style (what the artist has to say and how he says it), some evi- 
dence stems from subject matter and its interpretation and some 
arises from characteristic rhythms and relationship of design. 

‘The date of a work of art is generally more approximate. We 
arrive at it by innumerable comparisons with known dated 
works. This is earlier and that is later, which fact indicates a 
process of change. The interpretation, however, of this con- 
tinuous change raises many problems for which no theory has 
furnished adequate answers. It may be slow in Egypt or fast 
in Greece. It may involve merely a change in a “style” from 
Greek archaic to decorated archaic, or a basic switch from a two- 
dimensional mode of visualization to a three-dimensional as in 
Greek archaic to classic. 


History is the record of experience happening in place and 
time. Mysteriously it moves and has its being through the dy- 
namic interplay between cultural traits and period character- 
istics. Culture has its roots deep in the soil and cannot be trans- 
ferred; civilization, in the sense here used, is conditioned by 
time and is measurable in terms of human knowledge. The 
two, culture and civilization, are constantly interacting to cre- 
ate each moment of history, and they are as inseparably wedded 
as content and style in a work of art. Consequently, each devel- 
opment is unique. Each must be evaluated independently be- 

| Editorial note: Rubbings of Chinese monuments which can be dated, through 
external circumstances, form a framework for the stylistic study of Chinese art. 
The importance of such documents for teaching purposes has long been empha- 
sized by Prof. Rowley who has given his collection to the Museum so that it 


will be available to generations of students. This essay is an introduction to 
the publication of these rubbings which span two thousand years. 
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cause history is too rich and complex to be put into the strait- 
jacket of any single theory whether cyclical, philosophical, re- 
ligious, racial, or more recently Marxist.” [here seem to be three 
irreducible criteria for evaluation. What is the nature of the 
self which has experience? What ts the reaction to the knowable 
universe? What is postulated about the unknowable?* These 
three have been given such various names that for the sake of 
brevity they will be termed “Nature,* Man and God.” If, for 
any work of art or any moment in history we can estimate the 
approximate approac hes to each of these three, “Nature, Man, 
and God,” and the relation between them, we will be coming 
to grips with the expressive significance of art and the mean- 
ings of history, in so tar as that is ever achievable. 

At one time in history, and only then, there appears to be 
a kind of parallelism in the growth of civilizations. If we begin 
at the beginning, that is with the emergence of distinctive cul- 
tures from the matrix of the neolithic past, civilization seems 
to follow a pattern of successive stages. This process of change 
may be best observed in Greece, where the expansion of man’s 
interests and powers of understanding passed through three 
phases, namely, intuitive apprehensions of man’s mysterious en- 
vironment, rational generalizations about the universe, and lastly 
observation of actuality. This sequence seems to follow its own 
inner logic of the growth of the intellectual faculties from sim- 
plicity to complexity. Stated another way, man seeks to explain 
experience first in terms of belief, then in terms of reason, 
and finally in terms of empirical analysis. In the broadest pos- 
sible perspective of historical process this sequence represents 
a kind of larger framework with definite limitations and ca- 
pacities peculiar to each of the three approaches to life—the 
intuitive, the rational and the empirical. 

Just as these three words inadequately convey such a moun- 
tain-top view of historical change from primitive times to ad- 

2 The cyclical theorists have distorted history on three counts: first, they took 
the Greek development of Archaic, Classic, and Hellenistic periods as a norm; 
secondly, they attempted to apply the so-called Greek cycle to other ancient 
civilizations; and lastly they assumed that the West European developments were 
later repeats of the pattern. 

* Obviously, these questions are not consciously formulated by man in many 


stages of development. They are manifested to us by their results. 
‘Nature’ in this sense includes human beings as objects. 
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vanced civilization, no single terms will indicate the correspond- 
ing approaches to art. For brevity, they will be called “idea- 
tional, idealistic and realistic’ despite the loose and varied 
usages of these terms in art-history and in other fields of know!l- 
edge. [hese three approaches to representation were accompa- 
nied by three distinctive modes of visualization—ideographic 
shapes, generalized forms, and descriptive appearances. 

However, this theoretical and inherently logical process of 
change happened only once in ancient times, namely in Greece. 
The Egyptian and Near Eastern civilizations were arrested at 
the ideational level. India, in its Guptan period, developed logi- 
cal thinking and evolved an elaborate metaphysics, but a fully 
developed realistic stage was restrained by the cultural attitude 
toward matter and the absorption with religion. 

The Chinese development is a unique case on two counts. 
(1) It is the only continuous and relatively unbroken civiliza- 
tion from neolithic to modern times. (2) It is the only develop- 
ment remotely parallel to the Greek in terms of the mechanics 
of visualization—the linear shapes of an early phase, followed 
by a period of volumetric forms, and later by pictorial surfaces, 
representing the three stages of ideational, idealistic and realis- 
tic art.” Between each of these, the mind of man, and there- 
fore his art, seems to shift into a new gear. These gear shifts 
occurred in China during the transitional periods of the Sui 
and Yiian dynasties, dividing Chinese history into three phases 

-the Pre-T’ang, the T’ang-Sung, and the Ming-Ch ing. 

But, the parallelism between China and Greece is superficial 
and misleading for it concerns only the mechanics of visualiza- 
tion in their broadest aspects. The differences between them are 
greater than the similarities. In each case, the cultural traits 
profoundly modified the process of change. The mechanics of 
visualization merely establish a framework of reference for 
dating a work of art according to its period characteristics. Cul- 
ture and civilization are constantly interacting to produce dis- 
tinctive values which are unique. 

The cultural traits of any people are not easy to define or 


Ihe similar development in Japan in three steps was too dependent on 
China to be separately significant. 
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to summarize’ because they stem from conceptions of “Nature, 
Man and God” and the relation between them which are par- 
ticular to any given culture or people. In every respect the 
Chinese seem to be opposed to the Greeks. Historically Greece 
passed through its development in about a thousand years and 
the principles of the past were sloughed off with each new 
discovery. The Chinese process of change was characterized by 
a kind of recreative traditionalism through four thousand years, 
and the principles of the past were constantly re-worked to meet 
the needs of the present. The most striking characteristics of 
Chinese painting have their roots in the ideational phase of 
the Pre-T’ang era, namely the emphasis on the essence of the 
idea, tendency toward isolation of motifs, primary dependence 
on linear rhythm, relationship of areas, importance of voids, 
integrity of the picture plane, and composition in terms of time. 
Yet, all of these were re-fashioned to express the later interests 
in plastic organic form, pictorial surface, space and light. 
Change was constant because the Chinese are a singularly in- 
ventive and imaginative people, but at the same time, they al- 
ways built reverently upon the past. 

Philosophically, the Chinese notion of the Tao contrasted 
violently with the Greek dichotomies of spirit and matter, hu- 
man and non-human, animate and inanimate, or unity and va- 
riety. To the question, what are “Nature, Man and God” the 
Chinese finally answered that they are one—the oneness of 
the Tao, unnameable, impersonal and mysterious.’ To the 
Greeks, man as the experiencing self was the center of the uni- 
verse. He created anthropomorphic gods in his own image and 
produced the sciences to explain “Nature.” The Chinese never 
developed a religion of their own, probably because the tradi- 
tional preservation of ancestor worship satisfied the normal hu- 
man needs for religious practices. The borrowed religion of 

6 The attempt was made in the author's Principles of Chinese Painting, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1947 and 1959, to which the reader is referred for a more 
complete statement. 

7 Obviously, the notion of the Tao did not appear at the beginning of Chinese 
history and only became the conscious goal of the artists during the Sung period. 
Early civilizations have much in common, whether in magical practices, sacri- 
fices, polytheism, kingship, etc. Nevertheless, distinctive cultural tendencies were 


also present. It is significant that “Heaven” was impersonal and indefinite and 
that the notion of the Tao appears as early as the Chou period. 
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Buddhism could not survive in the Chinese cultural soil and 
by the thirteenth century it became more Taoism than Bud- 
dhism in the form of the Ch’an doctrine. Similarly, the Chinese 
never developed the natural sciences, probably because the em- 
bryonic sciences of astrology, alchemy and geomancy were in 
the hands of the common people and through tradition contin- 
ued to be neglected by the scholars. Consequently the mystery 
of the universe needed an answer and the solution was the Tao 
which implied a kind of natural mysticism. This profoundly 
affected the creative imagination, the content of art, and even 
the design values. 

Instead of the Greek concentration on the anthropomorphic 
gods and human activities, the Chinese by Sung times preferred 
themes from the natural world—animals, birds, flowers, fish, 
insects and, above all, landscape which became the supreme 
theme of painting. If the Tao resides in all things, natural 
themes may manifest it and landscape may become a visible 
expression of an all-embracing universe within which man him- 
self is only a small part. 

Instead of the Greek cult of the body with its passion for 
the nude in all its physical and corporeal perfection, the Chinese 
eschewed the nude and sought those qualities in the human 
form which partook of the Tao. These were subtly suggested 
by concentration on the inner spirit rather than on the outward 
appearance and by the use of rhythm akin to those of the nat- 
ural realm. The Ming writers finally codified these rhythms 
into the sixteen kinds of drapery strokes named bamboo leaf, 
swirling water, old firewood, etc. The conception of the Tao 
required the harmony of the universe and the relation of man 
to all things. 

However, this harmony was not static because the Tao mani- 
fests itself in the eternal flux of being and becoming and in 
the‘interplay between Yin-Yang opposites—dominant and sub- 
ordinate (“host and guest’), solid and void, dense and sparse, 
thick and thin, vertical and horizontal, etc., all of which mu- 
tually need one another. This resulted in an equilibrium of 
forces instead of the more static Greek unity with its notes of 
variety and instead of the greater Greek dependence on ge- 
ometry for harmony. Greek reason led to laws of proportion 
and order through balance while Chinese intuition and imagi- 
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nation emphasized principles of growth and the coherence of 
a moving tocus. 

Lastly, the significance of the non-existent, that is of voids 
in painting, was the most obvious and yet elusive manitesta- 
tion of the Tao. The Greeks concentrated on the solids while 
the Chinese were supremely aware of the intervals of void even 
in their early painting. In the Southern Sung period the solids 
were actually obliterated and the Ch ‘i or spirit voids said more 
than the solids. The Greeks prized clarity, completeness and 
measurability while the Chinese valued simplification, sugges- 
tion and emptiness—“‘to say much with little” and to evoke the 
intangible and incommensurable overtones of the Tao. As- 
suredly, the cultural differences are greater than the similarities 
of the process of change in these two developments. 

Nevertheless the basic development of Chinese art and his- 
tory through the ideational, idealistic and realistic phases must 
be clearly recognized since it furnishes a framework of refer- 
ence both for dating works of art and for judging foreign in- 
fluences. Otherwise we shall fall into the prevalent errors of 
reading realistic principles into Han art or of interpreting the 
Six Dynasties as a “Buddhist Gothic” period. Because the 
Greeks first evolved logical thinking and empirical method, 
their development was not subjected to influences from more 
advanced civilizations. The Chinese process of change was so 
traditionally slow that during the ideational phase it experi- 
enced the impact of diluted Hellenistic realism in the Han 
dynasty and of Guptan idealism in the Six Dynasties. The prob- 
lems of foreign influence are many—the kind of influence, 
whether by importation or conquest, the length of time in- 
volved, the cultural contrasts between the two parties leading 
to resistance or assimilation, and the disparity between them 
in terms of civilization. // seems to be axiomatic in history that 
the power to assimilate is determined by the mind of the age. 
Since the clock of civilization cannot be suddenly pushed for- 
ward, the receiving society transforms the foreign material in 
terms of its own mechanics of visualization and cultural traits. 

In spite of these foreign influences Chinese art remained es- 
sentially ideational in character until T'ang times. During this 
long phase of history, change was continuous from the Shang 
“sacrificial-auguristic” approach to life to the theological inter- 
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ests of the Six Dynasties. This fact requires a further division 
of Chinese history into shorter periods but we must be on guard 
against confusing these with the basic gear shifts of the idea- 
tional, idealistic and realistic sequence. The problem is partly 
semantic since we lack significant terms to identify the lesser 
changes. One cyclical interpretation has divided Chinese art 
history into four repetitive cycles: Shang, Chou and Warring 
States; Han, Three Kingdoms, and Six Dynasties: Tang, North- 
ern Sung and Southern Sung: and finally Yuan, Ming and 
Ch'ing. It is incontestable that styles pass through developments. 
For example, the clear and simple motifs of the Shang period 
began to lose their significance and became more decorative 
in Chou times and finally reached an elaborate and involved 
multiplicity during the Warring States; the normative state- 
ments of plastic organic forms of T'ang times are further inves- 
tigated in terms of the principles of nature in the Northern 
Sung period and become introspectively simplified and sug- 
gestive during Southern Sung. But to label the Warring States 
and Southern Sung “baroque” is both semantically misleading 
and stylistically incomprehensible whether the term is meant 
to refer to a late development of an artistic language or to the 
visual realism of the seventeenth century in Europe. The rich- 
ness of Warring States’ style depended on multiplicity of motifs, 
decorative elaboration and design convolutions which have noth- 
ing in common with diversity, irregularity and complexity of 
motifs derived from actual appearance nor with the organiza- 
tion of forms in lighted space. The Warring States’ motits re- 
mained ideational in character. Moreover, the elements of 
Southern Sung style have none of the qualities of visual ap- 
pearance but were derived from typical and generic principles 
and the voids were used to divide spatial distance into compart- 
ments rather than to create the spatial fusion of the Baroque 
seventeenth century. In fact, “baroque” in the seventeenth cen 
tury sense should not be applied to either the Ming-Ch/ing or 
the Hellenistic style since they operate according to realistx 
principles derived trom nature instead of the Baroque aware- 
ness of actual visual appearance. 


* For criticism of various theories of stvle see Mever Shapiro's Sivie. in Kroeher 
Anthropology Today, 195% 
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This comment on the cyclical growth of “styles” has been 
necessary in order to isolate the larger framework of historical 
process herein applied to China. Because of its cultural traits, 
especially traditionalism, and the impacts of foreign influences, 
Chinese history is unusually baffling. An axiom of art-history 
is that the kind of representation ts conditioned by the kind 
of approach to Nature.” It is to be hoped that this framework 
of reterence based on the growth of the mind and the conse- 
quent mechanics of visualization will provide a sounder foun- 
dation for future connoisseurship in the field. At the same time 
it must be remembered that culturally speaking every period, 
indeed every work of art, is unique and the final evaluation 
must be the test of “Nature, Man and God.” 


George Rowley 


* For example, Byzantine art is flat and schematic, but is not ideational. It is 
de-naturalized, based on Hellenistic realism, because the new approach to life 
was iconic, dogmatic, and transcendental. 
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“MEADOW AT GIVERNY”: A MONET LANDSCAPE 
OF THE ‘NINETIES 


IVERNY, the Norman village to which Claude Monet moved 
in 1883, today is made up of a mile or so of neat villas, 
some of them with skylights; two or three shops; the 

village church, beside which Monet was buried in 1926; and 
the inn where young painters, attracted by his fame, used to 
stay. It lies just an easy forenoon’s drive from Paris, and is the 
northwest terminus of a circuit that includes the most beauti- 
ful of the river sites that captivated the Impressionist painters. 
Upon leaving the city and crossing the Seine by the Pont de 
Neuilly, road signs point the way to towns that Monet, Renoir, 
and Sisley made famous: Bougival, Poissy, Chatou, Argenteuil, 
Pontoise, Vétheuil, and Vernon. From the last of these centers 
Monet's home, with its gardens and studios, is approached by 
crossing the Seine and doubling back for a short distance along 
its little tributary, the Epte. 

Monet's remodeled farmhouse is within a walled enclosure. 
Through the grilled central gateway one can still see the beds 
of flowers that he planted, and the allée that leads to the house. 
Opposite this gate, and across the road and a one-track railway 
line, lies the famed water garden that he created by diverting 
the flow of the Epte. Over the rose-covered fence that encloses the 
garden and lily pool one can catch glimpses of weeping willows, 
the Japanese footbridge, and floating water lilies. Beyond, lush 
pastures lead to the banks of the Seine. 

It was between 1889 and 1894, the date of Meadow at Giverny 
(Figure 1),' that Monet painted the first of his well-known 
series —cycles of related canvases representing a single sub- 
ject under varying conditions of light, atmosphere, and some- 
times of season. In addition to the Poplars (1890-91), the Hay- 
stacks (1891), and the facades of Rouen Cathedral—still un- 
finished in the spring of 1894, but dated that year—he com- 
pleted several smaller groups. “La nature change si vite en ce 
moment, c'est navrant,’ Monet wrote to his dealer, Durand- 
Ruel, on April 20, 1894. “Avec cela, je n’ose toucher aux cathé- 


| Accession number 54-78. Bequest of Henry K. Dick ‘og. Height, 0.g2 m. Width, 
0.73 m. Signed “Claude Monet g4° at the lower left corner of the canvas. 
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Figure 1. Claude Monet, “Meadow at Giverny”; Princeton 


drales.”* Six days later he wrote again to say that he was taking 
advantage of a short period of fine weather “pour mener a 
bien quelques toiles de printemps que jai da recommencer 
avec une verdure plus avancée et jespére enfin arriver a en 
terminer plusieurs.” 


2 Lionello Venturi, Les archives de Vimpressionnisme, 1, Paris, Durand-Ruel, 
350. 
p. 451. 
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It is probable that Meadow at Giverny was among this group. 
The foliage is more developed than one would expect in April, 
but its delicate spring greens would have darkened and become 
more intense by June. The air trembles with mist; it is gray, 
yet luminous with pale rays of the sun that cast wavering shad- 
ows of tree trunks across the meadow. Mist and light raise the 
pastel greens, purples, blues, violets, and yellows of the grass 
and trees into tints of exquisite fragility, and if one observes 
the picture from a short distance, the varied touches of pig- 
ment merge in vibrating, but flat patterns that approach a com- 
mon tonality. As one advances toward the canvas the texture 
of the pigment, fusing with the illuminated surfaces of leaves 
and grass as well as with the movement of the humid air, as- 
serts itself independently in a firm, strongly tactile crust. Al- 
though it is evident that the meadow in fact lies horizontally, 
it is pictorially almost parallel to the surface of the canvas. 
The line that marks the border of the meadow, despite its 
softened edge and airy vagueness, is noticeably parallel to the 
frame. Above it, the undulating outline of the grove of trees 
projects boldly toward the right. 

Such ephemeral play between geometry and naturalism is 
characteristic of Monet’s later work. Only an artist intently 
concerned with the expressive potentialities of line could have 
established the counterpoint between the tree trunk at the left, 
with its tense, accented movements, and the relaxed line, at 
once geometric and curving, of that at the right. As if in con- 
trast, one trunk is topped with two soft clusters of leaves, where- 
as the foliage of the other, its pattern skillfully adapted to the 
corner of the canvas, is triangular in shape and repeats the 
wedge of the grove below. 

In its indeterminate flatness, extreme simplification, and 
care for qualities that the casual eye would miss, Meadow at 
Giverny is a work of great interest, not only as an example of 
Monet's art of the ‘nineties, but also as a reflection of the fin 
de siécle sensibility found in all the arts during that decade. 
“Je suis heureux de vivre 4 la méme é€poque que Monet,” 
Stéphane Mallarmé had written a few years earlier.’ 


William C. Seitz 


4Henry Mondor, La vie de Mallarmé, 18th ed., Paris, Gallimard, 1946, p. 612 
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QUEEN OR GODDESS? 


HE small head, here presented (Figures 1-3) as a contribu- 

tion to the issue of the Record of the Art Museum pub- 

lished in honor of Ernest T. DeWald, is not one of the 
more remarkable pieces in the rich and ever-growing collec- 
tion of our Museum, but it is an interesting and puzzling piece 
worthy of our close attention.’ 

It is a head of about half natural size (height, 0.19 m.) rep- 
resenting a lady with the typical formal Egyptian hairdress 
crowned by the wings of a vulture. Thus the iconography is 
that of the goddess Isis. It is said to have been found in Rome 
along the bank of the Tiber, not far from the present Via 
Marmorata, in antiquity the site of the emporium of the city 
and the centre of its extensive marble import trade. The mate- 
rial is a massive, fine-grained quartz sandstone of uniform 
grade size and of a reddish purple color due to the presence 
of a small amount of hematite stain.* Here and there the stone 
is marked by thin somewhat irregular partings of a grey or 
whitish color, creating a finely striped effect. The partings are 
particularly visible at the lower part of the neck, and the head 
was broken away from the body precisely along the line of 
such a parting. The stone is, to the best of my knowledge, not 
local to Rome or Italy. 

The eyes were inlaid and the left eye is still in place. The 
white of the eye is of alabaster, while the iris is a circular disk 
of cobalt blue glass, fitted into a drilled hole. Under the micro- 
scope one can observe that the alabaster was originally polished 
and now has taken on a yellowish patina. Close to the iris a 
tiny splinter of the alabaster is broken off showing the original 
white color of the stone. The glass reveals, when studied under 
the microscope, its slightly porous quality typical of ancient 
glass tesserae. It was originally levigated, so as to create a glossy 
and reflecting surface. Part of this shiny film has flaked off and 

! Inventory number 48-84. Purchased with the John Maclean Magie and Ger- 
trude Magie Fund. The photographs for Figures 1-3 were taken by Miss Eliza- 
beth G. C. Menzies of Princeton 

21 am much indebted to Professor Sheldon Judson of the Department of Geol- 
ogy of Princeton University for expert help and advice in the technical exam- 


ination of the piece. | owe to him the nomenclature here used, and many of 
the observations are actually his, not mine. 
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we are thus enabled to observe the uneven fusion of the inte- 
rior substance of the glass. The binding material by which the 
iris was fitted into the eye and the eye into its socket, might 
be a finely ground calcite or gypsum mixed with some organi 
glue or resin. 

Here and there the surface is covered by flaky incrustations. 
This is particularly the case in and below the ears and in the 
empty socket of the missing right eye. A microscopic study of 
a small amount of the encrusting substance shows that it ts 
largely calcium carbonate; when this is dissolved away in hydro- 
chloric acid, an insoluble residue remains, consisting of a few 
quartz grains and some dark volcanic mineral grains. [he in- 
crustation of calcium carbonate could easily have accumulated 
in a river environment, and the quartz and volcanic minerals 
it encloses are the type of minerals to be expected in a river 
such as the Tiber. 

I have dwelt upon these technical details at some length, 
mainly because the authenticity of the head has been ques- 
tioned. The nature of the material is in keeping with an ancient 
origin. [The surface incrustation is in keeping with the reported 
provenance of the head. The weight of the technical evidence 
is in support of authenticity. 

The head is well preserved. Part of the wig on the right side 
is broken away, the right eye is missing and occasional surface 
abrasions are traceable on the eyebrows, nose, chin and right 
cheek. A chunk is knocked off at the upper part of the back 
of the head, damaging the tail and the right wing of the vul- 
ture hood. The bird’s head, which was inserted as a separate 
piece, 1S missing, leaving an empty cylindrical socket on the 
top of the head. 

The carving is delicate and accurate. The wig consists of 
stylized rope-like curls in the Egyptian fashion, forming a reg- 
ularly staggered pattern. Its elements are neatly separated from 
each other by clear vertical cuttings, and striated diagonally 
by shallow grooves. The feathers and the pens of the vulture 
hood are in low relief and almost symmetrical in layout, but 
still of an unmistakably naturalistic character. 

As already said, her appearance is that of the goddess Isis, 
but this divine iconography was not infrequently borrowed by 
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Egyptian queens. We can trace this custom at least as far back 
as the very beginning of the XVIII Dynasty. [he queen of 
Ahmose I (1576-1554 B.C.), Aahmesnofritari, obtained this dis- 
tinction of divinity after her husband's final victory over the 
Hyksos, as can be seen from an exquisite wooden statuette, 
now in the Louvre. The queen carries a ceremonial wig similar 
to that of our head, crowned by the divine vulture hood.’ In 
this case the headdress was, however, topped by a third element, 
now missing but for its cylindrical base. It cannot be decided 
whether from the beginning it consisted of the horns of Hathor 
framing the sun-disk or of the feather crown, signifying the 
hieroglyph of the goddess.‘ The usurpation of the divine em- 
blems by Egyptian queens became particularly frequent in Ptol- 
emaic times. We meet it on a chalcedony gem, formerly in the 
Tyszkiewicz collection, considered by Furtwangler a portrait 
of Cleopatra I*; on a sardonyx cameo in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Art*; on a limestone statuette in Cairo’; on a relief in 
the same Museum*; and possibly on the famous marble head 
in Museo Nuovo dei Conservatori in Rome, if that head really 
is Hellenistic,” to mention only a few pertinent examples. 
Within this group it is easy to differentiate between two styles, 
one in which the hellenizing elements are overwhelmingly 
present in the structure and expression of the face, and the 
Egyptian paraphernalia serve as an iconographical framework 
only; the other in which the Egyptian tradition permeates both 
style and iconography. Our head readily falls into the first cate- 
gory. To conclude from this that the head is a portrait of a 
Ptolemaic queen, would, however, be unjustified. The problem 
is more complicated than that. The complicating factors are, 
first, that the image of the goddess herself underwent a similar 


8 Encyclopédie photographique de l'art, 1, Les antiquités égyptiennes du Musée 
de Louvre, p. 59. 

“Cf. H. Schifer, “Das Gewand der Isis,” Janus, Arbeiten zur alten und byzan- 
tinischen Geschichte, 1, Festschrift Lehmann-Haupt, pp. 194-206. 

5 Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts 4, 1889, pp. 80-84 with 
pertinent references to coinage. 

61. Noshy, The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, pl. 17, 1; Greek and Roman Portraits 
470 BC.-500 A.D., Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 1959, fig. 19. 

‘A. Weigall, Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, p. 954 

*D. Mustilli, // Museo Mussolini, pp. 73-74, no. 16, pl. 46, with full bibliog- 
raphy. 


7 Encyclopédie photographique de Uart, 5, Musée du Caire, p. 178. 
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stylistic and iconographic evolution, and, secondly, that this 
phenomenon continued also in Roman imperial times. 

Hellenistic representations of Isis are innumerable. I recall 
as comparable to ours, a small slate head in Berlin with inlaid 
eyes,'” a somewhat earlier seated bronze statuette, also in Ber- 
lin,'' and a plaster mould in Hildesheim.'* To these should be 
added the small bronze group of the goddess suckling the boy 
Horus,’ and the splendid small bronze of the goddess alone,"* 
both in Berlin. 

Moving down into Roman imperial times the Isis figure of 
our type is exemplified, i.a., by the upper part of a statuette in 
black basalt in the Museo Gregoriano Egizio in Rome,*® and by 
a rather inferior bronze in the former Collection Greéau.'® 
In general, it can be said that the dichotomy between the Egyp- 
tian iconography and the non-Egyptian style grows deeper dur- 
ing this period. As an example of this tendency should be 
quoted the rather monstrous marble statue of Antinous, found 
in Hadrian's villa at Tivoli and now in the Vatican."’ 

‘The features of the Princeton head are strikingly impersonal 
and bear no resemblance to any individually recognizable Ptol- 
emaic queen. Thus, there is no reason for interpreting it as 
belonging to any other image than that of the goddess herself. 
Her strictly classical type seems likewise to remove her from 
any genuine Hellenistic environment and time, and place her 
in a Roman neo-classical context. It is hardly possible to apply 
productively the method of comparative stylistics on a singular 
piece like ours, when trying to attribute it to a given century 
or decade. The historical approach is in this case more appro- 
priate. The classicizing tendency of ofhcial and sacred art of 

10H. Schafer, Die Kunst Agyptens (Propylden-Kunstgeschichte 


specimen in which the Egyptian elements are strong. 
11 Ihid., p. 425. 


2), Pp. 424, a 


12 O. Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerat in antiken Gipsabgiissen, pp. 76-77 
no. 66, pl. 18 


18 A. Hermann, “Eine agyptische Bronzegruppe der Isis mit dem Horusknaben,” 


Berliner Museen 60, 1939, pp. 54-58. 
‘4 Illustrated in W. Wolf, Die Kunst Agyptens, p. 634, fig. 675, and A. Scharff, 


“Agypten,” in Handbuch der Archdologie, p. 637 and pl. 111.4. 
1° G. Botti and P. Romanelli, Le sculture del Museo Gregoriano Egizio, p. 111, 


no. 170, pl 


16 W. Frochner, Collection Julien Gréau, bronzes antiques, p. 169, no. 842, 
pl. 15. 
7G. Botti and P. Romanelli, op. cit.. pp. 95-97. no. 143, pls. 68, 
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the Augustan and Tiberian epoch is well documented.'* This 
period is, however, marked by particularly vigorous persecu- 
tions of the Isis cult, which is not reconstituted and ofhcially 
favored until the ascension of the Flavian dynasty. But, at that 
time the stylistic ideals had changed from the neo-classical to 
the naturalistic trend. The first century A.D. seems thus to fit 
very poorly as a date for our classicizing Isis. 

Favorable historical conditions combined with a hellenizing 
and neo-classical stylistic trend are, instead, abundantly present 
during the reign of Hadrian. Antinous’ deification within the 
Egyptian pantheon, the mass of Egyptian sacred images crowd- 
ing Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, the restoration of the Isaeum 
Campense in Rome, the appearance of Sabina in the guise of 
Isis on imperial coins of the Alexandrian mint are but some 
of the salient instances vindicating the renewed popularity of 
the cult of the goddess.'* Our Isis head would, I suggest, be an 
appropriate creation of this period, where she would be well 
at home in both the religious and the artistic milieu. 

It remains to answer the final question of where the sculpture 
was made. Here we cannot but formulate an hypothesis. The 
raw material does not seem to be Italian, but could well be 
from Egypt, where dense red sandstone occurs. Certain details 
of the sculpture, and particularly the naturalistic rendering of 
the vulture’s wings which seem to be those of a Roman eagle, 
make me believe that the artist was Roman in the widest sense 
of the word. Working in Rome with imported stone, he may 
very possibly have had his studio close to the marble emporium 
alone the embankment of the Tiber where the head is said to 
have been found. 

Erik Sj6qvist 

18 This statement should not be taken as an oversimplification. Not all Augus- 
tan art is classicizing, but neo-classical tendencies are frequently discernible pat 
ticularly in official and religious art of the period. These tendencies are on the 
wane as the century proceeds. We ought to be grateful to Miss Gisela Richter 
for her sharp analysis, “Was Roman Art of the First Centuries B.C. and A.D. 
Classicizing?” (Journal of Roman Studies 48, 1958, pp. 11-15), but still should 
not lose sight of the fact that in early Julio Claudian art, the classical ideal 


was more cherished than during many other periods of the history of Roman 
art and literature. 


19 See W. Drexler’s article s.v. /sis in Roscher’s Lex. der griech.u.rém. Mythol 
and particularly cols. 404-405. 
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THE PARTHENON IN 1834 


N 1834 Leo von Klenze was summoned from Munich to 

make plans for the new city of Athens, destined to be- 

come the capital of the recently established kingdom of 
Greece under Otto I. The celebrated Bavarian architect, some 
fifty years old, had already made his reputation as a neo-class- 
icist with the designs for the Walhalla at Regensburg and the 
Glyptothek in Munich as well as other buildings. 

The Acropolis at Athens had been formally handed over to 
the Bavarian forces by the last Turkish commander, Osman 
Effendi, on April 29, 1833, but it was not until August of the 
following year that von Klenze received formal notification that 
the citadel was no longer to be classed as a fortress. He began 
at once to make plans for clearing the area, especially around 
the Parthenon, and for erecting the columns insofar as the avail- 
able drums permitted. He demolished the mediaeval or Turk- 
ish vaults in the Propylaea so as to clear a passage for the state 
entry of King Otto which took place on September 10, 1834, 
amid great pomp and ceremony. Five days later von Klenze lett 
Athens for good and his work on the Acropolis was taken over 
by Ludwig Ross.’ 

The watercolor drawing (Figure 1), now in the collection 
of the Art Museum would have been made by von Klenze dur- 
ing his brief stay in Athens.* 

As the latest representation of the Parthenon before excava- 
tions had seriously been begun and the remains of the Turkish 
houses entirely swept away, the drawing has a peculiar inter- 
est. It also furnishes some information on the west pediment and 
metopes. Actual comparison of a photograph of the watercolor 
with the building today shows that it is, on the whole, very 
accurate, although there are a few small discrepancies. For 
instance, Metope V shows a mounted figure moving right, 
sharply rendered, whereas today it can scarcely be made out, 
and is equally faint in an etching by Thiirmer and in a draw- 

1H. H. Russack, Deutsche Bauen in Athen, Berlin, 1942. 

2 Accession number 46-100, Museum purchase (The Caroline G. Mather 
Fund). 0.453 m. by o.614 m. The person from whom the Museum bought the 
watercolor purchased it from Fraulein von Klenze, a descendant of the Archi 


tect. Fraulein von Klenze said that Furtwingler knew of its existence but had 
never seen it, nor had any other archaeologist. 
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ing by H. Hiibsch, both dated 1819.° With this exception the 
metopes as indicated are not inconsistent with the real state 
of affairs, nor with the drawings just cited. They do not, how- 
ever, add to our knowledge. In the pediment as shown by von 
Klenze there is the same agreement save for the sculptured re- 
mains at the north angle. Here appears what must be taken 
for a reclining figure, and then what seems to be a stone or 
marble strut inserted to hold up the third raking-geison block. 
In the same place, a watercolor by Sir Robert Smirke, dated 
18ozg, shows a sturdier piece which is suggested by Frank Brom- 
mer’ to be a figure resembling the Selene of the east pediment. 
Both Thiirmer and Hiibsch show a tragment of some sort at 
this point, but without clear definition. The forward half of 
the third geison block is now broken off and von Klenze’s strut 
may well have been placed there to keep part of the cracked 
block from falling. None of the earlier pictures show, as does 
his, four pairs of small, oblong cuttings on the two northern- 
most columns, about half way up, and the remains of a rubble 
screen-wall seen between the same pair of columns.° 

The broken geison blocks of the horizontal cornice are cor- 
rectly placed and the late Turkish mosque may be seen through 
the western doorway. Both Smirke and Thiirmer show this, 
but Hiibsch leaves it out. 

The station point from which the sketch was made agrees 
very closely with Thiirmer’s. By actual observation on the site 
it was a little over thirty meters from the face of the lowest 
step of the crepis, and on the prolongation of the line of the 
lowest north step. All three Germans show at the left a small 
house with a garden wall that from its zigs and zags, which 
correspond in each drawing, is not an imaginary one. The small 
square window in the further wall is also the same, although 
von Klenze lets one see a branch of an olive tree through the 

/H. Sitte, “Thiirmers Parthenon—Westfassade,” Arch. Eph. 1937, pp. 269 ff. 
and Abb.1. Frank Brommer, “Studien zu den Parthenongiebeln HI,” Ath. Mit. 
71. part 2, 1956, pp. 2398-239, Beilage 130-192. See also W. S. Ebersole, “The 
Metopes of the West End of the Parthenon,” 4.J.4., 2nd ser. IIL, pp. 409-432. 

‘The drawing is in the British Museum, folder 41 g. 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Peter Corbett for permission to examine it, as well as a watercolor by James 
Skene, B.M. folder 41 f. 

cit., Pp. 237. 

6 Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 51. 
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opening. At the right of the drawing, the door of the small 
house with chimney, in front of column 5, seems to be the 
same as the ruined door, minus house, that appears in Hubsch. 
Thiirmer shows no building on this side, only a few ruined 
walls and a pile of rubble, but gives a view of the inside of 
the battlements of the Acropolis wall. He also shows clearly 
a cobbled roadway leading up to the center of the Parthenon 
(so also Hiibsch) which does not appear in our sketch. It may 
be that the small house shown by von Klenze was erected be- 
tween 1819 and 1834. 

All three sketches, as well as many others of that general 
period show that the ground level sloped gently down from the 
lowest step of the temple, and to judge from the horizon level 
of the three drawings, which must all have been made from a 
small open square, shown in Fauvel’s plan,’ the deposit over 
the rock at that point should have been some four to five meters 
deep. Two large cisterns, shown in a watercolor by J. Skene* 
in 1843 and not in the earlier ones, confirm this. They would 
have had to be between three and four meters deep. Thiirmer 
and von Klenze both show an olive tree to the right, and as 
is natural it is more mature in the later sketch. The ruins in 
the foreground, however, seem rather “made up” as might be 
expected.° 

So also are the antiquities: an lonic capital whose volutes 
spiral in the same instead of in alternate directions, and what 
looks like a piece of Doric epistyle, but a very strange one since 
the space between the regulae is shorter than the regulae them- 
selves. There is a curious small cylindrical structure with bands 
of ornament, or brick, around its conical top shown between 
the house in the center of the picture and the olive tree at the 
right. At first glance it suggests a prayer niche, but the per- 
spective, which would tend to confirm this, does not agree with 
the direction from which the light comes, and if this last is 

? Louis-Francois-Sebastien Fauvel, 1803, vice-consul of France. Formerly as- 
sistant of Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier. Plan from his papers reproduced in 
Paton, ].M., The Erechtheum, fig. 218; comment on p. 545, note g, that the 
plan was probably made in 1787. See also J. N. Travlos, ToXeodouinh "EgéAckes 
trav ‘Aénvary, Athens, 1960, fig. 138. The plan shows an open space half-way 
between the Propylaea and the Parthenon. 

* B.M. folio 41 f£., reproduced in Brommer, op. cit., Beilage 191. 

® Russack, op. cit., calls von Klenze “ein Anhanger des malerischen Stils.” 
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accepted as correct it must be something similar to small out- 
houses sometimes seen in Turkey. A drawing by Hobhouse*’ 
in 1813, however, shows part of a blue colored dome at about 
this point, so that it may well be that here in fact was once 
a small mosque. The wrongly cast shadow might be ascribed 
to an error in finishing the drawing “off location.” Making 
due allowance for the exclusion or inclusion of foreground 
elements for the benefit of pictorial representation, especially 
where it is apparent that the Turkish remains were of little in- 
terest to the artists, the von Klenze watercolor provides helpful 
material for fuller study of Acropolis in the period just before 
serious archaeological work was begun. In the careful drawing, 
and in the proportions of the building as a whole and of its 
parts to each other it provides certainly one of the best records 
of the Parthenon before the age of photography. 


Richard Stillwell 


10 Published by James Carthorn, 24 Cockspur Street, London, 1813. 
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ARISTOCRATIC PSALTER AND LECTIONARY 


s the subject of this contribution, dedicated to Ernest De- 
Wald, I have chosen a leaf from a Psalter manuscript in 
the Princeton Museum, in order to honor the scholar 

who has devoted a major part of his research to the field of 
Psalter illustration, as well as the custodian of Princeton's art 
treasures who has numbered this unpretentious and yet charm- 
ing leaf among his wards. It is our sincere hope that these lines 
may rekindle his interest in Psalter illustration and serve as a 
reminder of the tasks yet awaiting him in this field. 

Two hieratic compositions, which can be dated in the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century, fill this sheet of parchment 
whose monumental character belies its actually small size (Fig- 
ure 1). Cut around the red border line, the miniature itself, 
measuring 0.111 by 0.08 m., has recently been mounted around 
its edge on a new piece of parchment that measures 0.147 by 
0.114 m. The original size of the folio, before trimming, may 
not have varied greatly from that of the present mounting, and 
this means that we are dealing with a fragment of a pocket-size 
volume. The miniature was acquired by the Museum in 1930 
as the gift of Miss Ida Farman, but nothing seems to be known 
about its previous history. 

The upper scene depicts the Crucifixion, in what might be 
called its canonical rendering, as it had crystallized in Middle 
Byzantine art. Christ, whose strong body swings out and, at 
the same time, stands rather firm!y on the suppedaneum, is 
nailed to a cross of dark brown color that stands out effectively 
against the gold ground, on which traces of the inscription 
H CTAV|PWCIC| are faintly visible. The Virgin, in blue and 
red-brown, a substitute for purple, raises her hands towards 
Christ, while John, in striking light blue and light green, holds 
his bowed head in his palm in an expression of deep sorrow. 
This is the most common portrayal of the Crucifixion, to be 
found in every medium, miniatures, frescoes, icons, and ivories 
alike.’ 

On the other hand, the second scene, depicting the Harrow- 
ing of Hell or the Anastasis—part of the inscription [H ANA} 


1A wealth of material is conveniently compiled in: G. Millet, Recherches sur 
Viconographie de l'évangile, Paris, 1916, pp. 
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CTACIC is still legible on the gold ground—represents a rare 
iconographical type. Christ, dressed in a brown garment, stands 
in a frontal pose over the broken gates of Hell, displaying the 
wounds on his hands, while Adam, at the left, dressed in light 
blue and pink, and Eve, at the right, in a red mantle and blue 
veil, are rising from their tombs in an attitude of supplication. 
The rather abstract colors of the mountains, light green at the 
left and brown at the right, have a decorative effect as they 
are used in a chiasmic manner, corresponding with the figures 
of John and the Virgin in the Crucifixion. The strict symmetry 
of the composition gives to the scene a hieratic and monumen- 
tal quality which, indeed, is so striking that we can assume the 
archetype to have been a monumental painting, in mosaic or 
fresco, presumably in an important church of the capital. 

Two other types of Anastasis occur with much greater fre- 
quency in Byzantine art. The first shows Christ entering Hell 
and extending either his right or left hand to raise Adam—this 
is the older type dating back into the pre-iconoclastic period* 
while the second shows Christ leaving Hell and dragging Adam 
behind him, just as Heracles once dragged Cerberus. This sec- 
ond type is a creation of the Macedonian renaissance and, in- 
deed, owes its origin, in Our opinion, to the influence of the 
Heracles representation mentioned above.* Both these types 
show Christ engaged in the physical action of saving Adam and 
Eve, while in our miniature the showing of the wounds sufhices 
to effect their salvation. On purpose, the artist seems to have 
placed Christ above physical contact, in this way avoiding a 
purely narrative and temporal interpretation and stressing the 
aspect of eternal truth. This type may, therefore, be termed 
dogmatic, in contrast to the narrative type of the Early Byzan- 
tine period and the renaissance type that probably originated 
in the tenth century, though no example is known before the 
eleventh century. 

The best parallel to our miniature can be found in the 
eleventh-century Gospel lectionary in Iviron on Mount Athos, 
cod. 1, where it is the first of a series of imposing full-page 


2 For the Anastasis in general cf. C. R. Morey, Fast Christian Paintings in the 
Freer Collection, New York, 1914, pp. 45f 

'K. Weitzmann, “Das Evangelion im Skevophylakion zu Lawra,” Seminarium 
Kondakovianum, VILL, 1936, pp. &7ft. 
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miniatures. Here Christ, in an aureola, stands still higher up 
on a steep hill and even farther removed from the supplicating 
Adam and Eve because a second zone, showing the Kings of 
Israel at the left and John the Baptist and the Just at the right, 
has been placed in between. While no trace of this Anastasis 
type has been found in pre-iconoclastic painting, it is reflected 
in a mixed type in the Chloudoff-Psalter in Moscow, dating from 
the end of the ninth century. No fewer than three times does 
the Anastasis occur in this manuscript.° The first two minia- 
tures follow, as might be expected, the narrative type, but the 
third (Figure 2) not only shows Christ in strict frontality but 
Adam and Eve, who in the other examples stand together on 
one side true to tradition, grouped symmetrically as in our 
miniature. However, instead of showing his wounds, Christ 
grasps Adam with the left hand and blesses Eve with the right. 
One gets the impression that the illustrator was acquainted with 
a new type but adopted only its compositional elements while 
retaining the narrative aspects. Therefore, the second half of 
the ninth century is the most likely date for the origin of the 
dogmatic type. This ties in well with indications that shortly 
after the end of iconoclasm a new iconography, stressing more 
than ever before the dogmatic aspect, was formulated, particu- 
larly for those scenes which soon were to form the liturgical 
cycle of the twelve feasts® and to which, of course, the Cruci- 
fixion and Anastasis belong. 

In manuscripts, the cycle of the twelve great feasts is most 
closely allied with the Gospel lectionary, and in the first pub- 
lication of our leaf, by Kenneth Clark, our miniature, because 
of its subject matter, was classified among New Testament man- 
uscripts’ though, at the same time, Clark noticed that the quo- 

‘A. Euyyérovdos, ‘loropnudva Evayyé\ca Morgs “Ay. “Opovs, Athens, 
1932, pl. 1. 

*On the fols. 63 recto, 63 verso and 82 verso. The first is reproduced by A. 
Grabar, L’Iconoclasme byzantin, Dossier archéologique, Paris, 1957, p. 292 and 
fig. 161. 

® Millet, op. cit., pp. 15-30. 

7K. W. Clark, A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament Manuscripts in 
America, Chicago, 1937, p. 180. The first illustration of the miniature is in the 
catalogue of the exhibition Early Christian and Byzantine Art, organized by the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1947, p. 140, no. 713 and pl. XCVIIL. Ten years 


later it was exhibited at Oberlin College; “Byzantine Manuscript Hlumination,” 
i/len Memorial Art Museum Bulletin XV, 2, 1958, p. 48, no. 7, pl. 6. 
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tation on the back, “14 lines of unidentified text,” was not from 
the New Testament. He left it open whether the leaf came from 
a lectionary of the Gospels or a Psalter. Actually, the text is 
Psalm VIII, verses 7-10, ending with a xa@@ (wya) mark which 
makes it clear that we deal here with a liturgical Psalter. The 
passage is written in a clear, somewhat stylized minuscule which 
is typical of biblical and liturgical manuscripts, and this further 
supports the date, the eleventh to twelfth century, which we 
based on the style of the miniature. 

There are two types of illustrated Psalters in Byzantine art: 
the so-called marginal or monastic recension and the full-page 
or aristocratic recension, a classification first worked out by the 
Finnish scholar Tikkanen.* While not every existing Psalter 
with pictures can be classified as belonging to one or the other 
group, this division has more or less generally been accepted 
and is fundamentally correct. Our leaf, then, clearly belongs 
to the aristocratic Psalter group which includes, together with 
stately codices like its most famous member, the Codex Paris. 
grec. 199, from the tenth century, several manuscripts of the 
same or even smaller size than that from which our fragment 
was taken, as, for instance, the Athos manuscript, Vatopedi 761, 
from the end of the eleventh century.’ These smaller codices, 
apparently, were privately owned prayer books, like the Greek 
lectionary in gold on purple which we presume to have been 
made tor the Emperor Basil I or the Liber Orationum in Mu- 
nich made for the Emperor Charles the Bald,'® and as such they 
have an intimacy which, at the end of the Middle Ages, finds 
its most typical expression in the Book of Hours. 

The marginal Psalters contain a great many scenes from the 
life of Christ, of his miracles as well as of his passion, which 
were adopted from the illustrated Gospel book. In each case, 
a commentator, either a learned cleric, scribe or even the painter 
himself, interpreted a metaphor from a Psalm as a_proleptic 

s J. J. Tikkanen, “Die Psalterillustration im Mittelalter,” Acta Societatis Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, XXXI1, no. 5, Helsingfors, 1903. 

®K. Weitzmann, “The Psalter Vatopedi 761,” Journal of the Walters Art Gal- 


lery, X, 1947, pp. 21ff. On p. 2g, in notes 7 and 8, several more pocket-size 
Psalters are enumerated. 


10K, Weitzmann, “Ein kaiserliches Lektionar einer bvyzantinischen Hofschule,” 
Festschrift Karl M. Swoboda, Vienna, 1959, pp. 3o0off. and 91 8ff. 
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allusion to an event in Christ's lite. Usually, a lemma connects 
the picture with a specific word or phrase, thus clarifying tor 
the reader the connection to be made between picture and text. 
In the case of our Psalter leal, there is no lemma and, moreover, 
the use of a full-page miniature precludes a very close physical 
connection between picture and text passage, such as would be 
possible with the use of marginal illustrations. In our case, the 
issue is rather whether the miniature should be related to Psalm 
VIII or IX, 1.e., whether it formed the recto of a leat, in which 
case it was placed in the middle of Psalm VIII, or whether it 
formed the verso, in which case the Opposite page would have 
started with the beginning of Psalm IX. While in Psalm VIII 
no passages appear to have a relation to either one of the two 
scenes, verse 14 in Psalm IX," “Have mercy upon me, O Lord; 
consider my trouble which I suffer of them that hate me, thou 
that liftest me up from the gates of death,” can clearly be con- 
strued as an allusion to the Anastasis because of the phrase 
“‘liftest me up from the gates of death,” and also contains a 
hint at the Crucifixion, particularly if one reads the wording of 
the Septuagint, “look upon my affliction which I suffer of mine 
enemies.’ Ihus, there seems to be little doubt that the minia- 
ture was on the verso of a page, following the end of Psalm 
VIII, and facing, like a title miniature, the beginning of Psalm 
IX. 

In the marginal Psalters, both scenes, Crucifixion and Anas 
tasis, occur more than once, though not in a single instance con 
nected with Psalm IX, and the illustrator of our Psalter leaf 
does not seem to have been inspired by this group of illustrated 
Psalters at all. At the same time, however, New ‘Testament 
scenes are not common in the aristocratic Psalters save tor the 
Annunciation and Visitation which are the natural illustration 
of the Theotokos Ode (Luke I, 46-55) and a scene depicting 
Zacharias prefacing the Zacharias Ode (Luke I, 68-79). But, 
leaving aside the appended Odes, the illustration of an aristo 
cratic Psalter proper consists normally of a cycle of scenes from 
the life of David, preceding Psalm I as a kind of prefatory set 
of pictures to the Psalter as a whole, while within the text only 
two passages are illustrated: Psalm L with a representation of 


11 Here, as in the following quotations, Psalm and verse are numbered accord 
ing to the Septuagint. 
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the penitence of David and Psalm LXNXVII with one of Moses 
receiving the tablets of the law. 

Yet, there is one Psalter in the aristocratic group which does 
have several full-page miniatures connected with still other 
Psalms, the Codex Vatopedi 760 on Mount Athos, which ts a 
somewhat provincial product and dates from the eleventh or 
twelfth century.’’ Its pictures stem from various sources and 
even include two trom the cycle of the twelve great feasts. One 
of these depicts the Entry into Jerusalem (Figure 3),'* adding 
to the normal compositional layout of this subject a figure of 
David with an unfolded scroll on which is written verse 3 of 
Psalm VIII, “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
thou ordained strength because of thine enemies. . . The 
figure of David here takes the place of a lemma, establishing 
the precise connection of the picture with a certain verse in 
the Psalm. Such an explanatory prophet finds a parallel in the 
Codex Rossanensis and the Codex Sinopensis and, therefore, 
points to an Early Christian tradition. In associating the Entry 
with this particular verse of Psalm VIII, the Vatopedi Psalter 
does not stand alone but has parallels in the marginal Psalter 
group. However, this does not mean that one ts artistically de- 
rived from the other, but only that two clerics interpreted this 
verse in the same manner. 

The second of the feast pictures depicts the Anastasis (Fig- 
ure 4) which, however, is not connected with Psalm IX, as in 
the Princeton miniature, but with Psalm LXVII, verse 2, “Let 
(sod arise, let his enemies be scattered. .. .’ This is a more 
popular passage for the addition of an Anastasis miniature, to 
be found in almost all marginal Psalters, including the Chlou- 
doff-Psalter,"* though here it is of the traditional type. The 
Vatopedi miniature clearly presupposes the dogmatic type, 
Christ standing frontally in the center, high above Adam and 
Eve who as a symmetrical pair strongly resemble the portrayal 

12 Only a few of its miniatures are published. G. Millet and S. Der Nersessian 
in Rewue des études armeniennes, IX, 1929, p. 165 and pl. XIIL-XIV, where it 
has the older signature cod. 608. H. Buchthal, The Miniatures of the Paris 
Psalter, London, 1938, p. 41 and pl. NXVI, 80-81. K. Weitzmann, ///ustrations in 
Roll and Codex, Princeton, 1947. Pp. 191 and passim; figs. 119, 199 


‘8 This and the following photograph were made by the Princeton Athos 
Expedition 


14 On fol. 64 recto. Cf. note 5, Grabar, loc. cit 
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in the Princeton miniature. Yet, the cross in Christ's left hand 
is an addition made under the influence of either the narrative 
or the renaissance type, both of which display this symbol of 
victory over death. 

Were the Princeton leaf the only evidence of the influence 
of the feast cycle upon the aristocratic Psalter, one might con- 
sider it an exception. Likewise, were its only witness the Vato- 
pedi Psalter, one might write it off as the peculiarity of a pro- 
vincial center. Together, their evidence suggests that the in- 
fluence of the liturgical feast cycle must have spread and taken 
root in more than one center, including Constantinople, where 
we believe the Princeton miniature to have been made, a con- 
clusion based on its elegance, refinement and the purity of the 
classical heritage in the organic treatment of the human body 
and the natural fluency of the drapery. 

While the feast cycle as such is not bound to any particular 
medium, it can be shown that within the confines of book il- 
lumination, it developed and was centered in the Gospel lec- 
tionary,’® where it was in part evolved out of the narrative cycle 
and gradually became the predominant set of pictures. The lec- 
tionary, an implement of the altar table and used in the liturgy, 
developed in the Middle Byzantine period into the most lux- 
uriously decorated book in the Byzantine culture, the liturgical 
Psalter occupying a close second place. So eminent was the 
position of the lectionary that its feast cycle spread and was 
copied in many books other than aristocratic Psalters. First of 
all, it had a retroactive influence upon the Gospel book which, 
consequently, underwent similar changes from the narrative to 
the liturgical, just as did the lectionary itself. Even when in a 
Menologion, like that of Basil II in the Vatican, cod. gr. 1618, 
scenes from the New Testament occur among the illustrations 
of the lives of saints, it can be demonstrated that these were 
copied from a lectionary rather than a Gospel.'* This is not 
the place to give a full account of the part played by the lec- 

1K. Weitzmann, “The Narrative and Liturgical Gospel Illustrations,” in 
M. M. Parvis and A. P. Wikgren, New Testament Manuscript Studies, Chicago, 
1950, pp. 151ff. Idem, “The Constantinopolitan Lectionary, Morgan 639,” Studies 


in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa Greene, Princeton, 1954, pp. 358ff. 


16K. Weitzmann, “Narrative and Liturgical Gospel Illustrations,” p. 169 and 
pl. NXVIIT, fig. 1. 
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tionary cycle in Byzantine book illumination, but I hope I 
have succeeded in pointing out that we are not dealing with 
an occasional borrowing of pictures from one type of book to 
another, but rather with the expression of a trend which makes 
everything connected with the liturgy the dominating force in 
Byzantine art. The small Psalter leat in Princeton is a striking 
example of this development, on the understanding of which 
rests the comprehension of the essence of Byzantine art. 


Kurt Weitzmann 
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